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L     PREFACE    ■ 

The  commercial  and  industrial  expansion  occasioned  by  the  defense  and  war 
programs  of  the  Nation  greatly  altered  the  direction,   magnitude,   and  composi- 
tion of  the   farm  migration  which.characterized  the   thirties.      Knowledge  of 
the   facts  Concerning  these  population  movements  is   somewhat   scarce  and  spotty. 
To  meet   the   interest   in   information  relevant  to  farm  population  change  due  to 
migration,   research  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  conducted 
many   surveys  and  studies.      In  order  to  collect   into  one  publication  the  refer- 
ence -s  and  facts  concerning  the  defense  and  wartime  migration .to  and  from  the 
farm  areas  of  the  Nation,    this  bibliography  has  been  prepared. 

Though   it  was  impossible    to   cover  every  study  that  might   thro\tf  some  light 
:  on  the  nature  and  problems  of  farm  migration  during  the  period  being  consider- 
ed,  it  is  believed  that  this  bibliography  covers  ©very  major   study  which  is 
directed  primarily  at-,  the   subject  matter.      This  bibliography  also   includes 
several   references  to    selected  reports  and   studies  which  emphasize  other 
aspects  of  population  movements  but  which  contain   some   information  on  farm 
migration  or  data  relevant   to   the   subject.      Excluded  from  consideration  are 
the  hearings  and  reports  published  by  the  Congressional   Committee   to    Investi- 
gate  the   Inter state  Migration  of  Destitute   Citizens.     Reference   to   these 
excluded  publications  may  be  found  in  Agricultural  Labor  in   the  United  States, 
193S-1941,   by  JVM*  McNeill  and  J.   C.   Folsom,    issued  in  1942  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  as  Agricultural-  Economics  Bibliography  Ho.    95  = 

The  major   source   of  material  for  this  bibliography  has  been  Population 
Index,   the   officia.1  organ  of  the  population  Association  of  America.      Other 
sources  consulted  were;    Reader's  -Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,   Experiment 
-Station  Record,  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  Bulletin,   and  the  Biblio- 
graphy of  Agriculture.  ,■.> 

Call  numbers  following  the  citations  are   those  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Library,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

An  index  of  author's,    issuing  agencies,    and  locations   is  appended. 
1  Elsie   S.   Manny  assisted  in  compiling  the   bibliographical  material   for  the 
year  1945.      Helen  A.   Robinson  prepared  the   index. 
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1.  ALEXANDER,  F«  D«   Some  effects  of  two  years  of  war  on  a  rural  community. 
Social  Forces  23  (2)^  196-201.  Dec.  1944.   230.8  J823 

This  is  a  study  of"  a  valley  comnunity  in  northeast  Georgia.  It 
includes  an  analysis  of  field  data  on  population  changes  occuring  in  the 
community  between  1942  and  1943.   Significant  aspects  of  the- population 
analysis  are  the  relatively  stable  level  of  the  community' s  popula- 
tion in  the  midst  of  wartime  migration  pulls  and  the  relatively  small 
number  of  families  and  young  adults  who  have  gone  to  war  industries.. 

2«  ALEXANDER,  W.  W*   Interstate  migration  and  industrial  opportunity 

today.   Natl.  Conf.  Social  Work.  Proc.(l941)  68:  143-144..  2'80iS  N213 

Includes  a  discussion  of  industrial  migration  during  the  defense 
period,  and  the  plans  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  to 
substitute  occupational  mobility  for  geographical  mobility. 

3.  ALIRED,  .C.  E*  ,  GUILFORD,  i'L  M.  ,  and  BONSER, '  H.  J.   Why  farmers  move 

or  change  tenure  status.   Tenn.  Univ.  Rural  Res.  Scr*,  Monog. .159, 
38  p.   Knoxville,  1943.   173.2  ¥89Co 

Material  presented  is  based  on  a  study  of  448  randomly  chosen 
farmers  in  Madison,  Montgomery,  and  Williamson  Counties,  Tenn. 
Presents  reasons  given  by  farmers  for  all  farm  and/or  tenure  changes 
from  the  time  the  operator  left  his  parental  home  to  the  time  of  the 
interview. 

4.  ANDERSON,  W.  A.   Rural  youth  in  low  income  agricultural  areas.   N.  Y. 

(Cornell)  Agr«  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  809,  41  p.   Ithaca,  1944.   100  N48C 

This  bulletin  describes  just  one  aspect  of  a  study  that  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  families 
living  in  three  low-income  areas  and  to  describe  the  extent  and 
success  of  the  economic  operations  of  the  families  and  their  social 
characteristics.   The  areas  were  located  in  three  counties  in  New 
York — Steuben,  Otsego,  and  St.  Lawrence. 
...-..•:'. The  author  has  attempted  to  answer,  such  questions  as  ,rHow  many 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  from  these  families  now  live  away  from 
the  parental  home?  When  did  they  leave?  Where  have  they  established 
themselves?  What  occupations  are  they  following?  What  schooling  did  they 
r£c£ive?" 

Major  finding.-  When  rural  youth  reared  in  families  indigenous 

to  areas  of  limited  agricultural  opportunities  are  studied  as  to 
their  geographic  and  occupational  mobility,  and  when  comparisons 
are  made  with  similar  facts  concerning  much  better  agricultural  areas, 
it  is  found  that  these  youth  do  not  leave  these  areas  in  any 
larger  proportions,  and  probably  not  in  so  large  proportions,  as 
do  youth  in  the  areas  of  better  agricultural  opportunities. 
Includes  tables  and  charts. 

5.  ASADORIAN,  A.  Ao   Recent  resettlement  in  rural  Rhode  Island.   R.  I. 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  293,  51p.   Kingston,  1944.  ,  100  R34S 

"To  ascertain  the  characteri sties  of  a  post-depression  rural 
migration  in  Rhode  Island,  schedules  were  obtained  from  200  house- 
holds who  had  moved  in  eight  towns  daring  the  period  from  the  summer 


of  1939  to   the   summer  of  1942."     The  study  took  place   in  the  follow- 
ing towns:    Burrillville,   Coventry,   Cumberland,   Foster,   G-locester, 
Lincoln,  North  Smithfield,   and  Sraithfield.      The  population  of  none 
of  these  towns  exceeded  11,000  in  1940.     Every  rural   road  in  the 
towns  studied  was  canvassed,   with  the   intent  of  investigating  the 
characteristics  of  the  migrants  who  came  to   these  rural  areas  "between 
1939  and  1942. 

"Approximately  90  percent  arrived  from  some  urban  center,    the 
remainder  being  from  a  rural  or   ,riuban"  area.     Over  75  percent 
migrated  from  some  location  within   the   State,      The  majority  were 
young  and  middle-aged  people,   and  their  very  young  offspring.     Urban 
family  characteristics  were  noted." 

Includes  tables  and  charts. 

6,  BEERS,  H.   W«       Effects  of  war  on  farm  population  in  Kentucky.        Ky.   Agr. 

Expt.    Sta.   Bui.    456,   24  pB     Lexington,   1944.        100  K41 

Presents  an  analysis  "of  the  .population  changes  by  counties  in  Ken- 
tucky as  revealed  by  ration  book  registrations  for  March  and  Novem- 
ber 1943.     Found  a  total  civilian  population  decline  in  all  but 
six. counties  in  March  and  in  all  but  three  in  November.     Heaviest 
losses  were   in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Interest   in  the  large  emigration  led  to  two   surveys,    the  first  as 
of  December  1,   1942  and  the   second  as  of  July  1,   1943.      The  findings   of 
thetwo   studies  are  combined  in  this   report. 

Data  were  obtained  by  interview  with  neighborhood  informants  who 
listed  the  people  in  five   selected  magisterial  districts,   one  in 
each  of  five  counties — Carter,    Clinton,  Leslie,   Martin,   and  Owsley. 
The  districts  were   selected  in  part  because   they  had  no  urban  popula 
tion  and  most  of  the  rural  people  were  on  farms.     Both   surveyswere 
,  made  in  the   same  areas. 

Found  a  decline  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age— suggesting 
migration  of  family  groups.      In  each  district   the  population  between 
15  and  35  declined  most  heavily  <>      Heaviest  losses  were  among  males, 
aged  25-34 *     Number  of  males  35-44  declined;    the  number  of  females 
of  this  age   group  remained  unchanged  or  slightly  increased.     Popula- 
tion aged  45-64  decreased. slightly  in  two  areas  and  increased  in  the 
other  three.     Number  of  people  65  years  of  age  and  over  'increased 
in  four  districts  and  decreased  slightly  in  other  district- 

At  the  beginning  of  1940,   the  proportion  of  emigrants  who  entered 
agriculture-  increased.     Nearly  all  of  the  emigration  before  December 
1942  was  to  non-agricultural  jobs,   principally  in  Ohio  'Valley, 
Great  Lakes,,  and  Eastern  cities.     Most  of  the  1943  migrants  went 
to  non-agricultural  work. 

Speaks  of  outlook  for  future  migration  in  light  of  limitations  of 
education,   work  experience,   and  family  ties*' 

7.  BEERS,   H.   V.        Farm  population  changes  in    eastern  Kentucky,   1940-1942. 

Progress  report.        18  p.,  processed.     Lexington,  Ky»  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.,   1943.      (R.    S»   Pop.    9)        281.12  K41 


See   Iten  No*   6   for  locale  of   study  (5  counties). 

Farm  population  in  eastern  Kentucky  declined  rapidly  during  the 
period  April  1940-Dec.   1942,    though  unevenly  throughout   the  region. 
Out-movement  was  largely  single   individuals  and  those  leaving 
families  at  home.     Out-migration  was  greatest  among  young  adults  and 
middle-aged  persons  who  went   into    the  armed  forces  and  industrial 
centers* 

On  December  1,   1942  the  area  could' spare  63,000  persons  for  out- 
side work,   including  28,000  men  who  were  heads  of  families',   and 
19,000  men  and  16,000  women  who  were  not  heads  of  families* 
8.   BEERS,  H.   W«,   and  HEFLIN,   C.       The  urban   status  of  rural  migrants. 
Social   Forces  23(1):    32-37.     Oct*   1944.       280.8  J 823 

Analysis  of  data  gathered  in  1942  by  Kentucky  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment- jjiifction  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Ky.      Schedules  were  obtained 
for  297  households-. 

"Rural  migrants  in  Lexington,  Ky.   constitute  large  proportions 
of  the  population  at  each  economic  level   (as  measured  by  rent  paid) 
although  their  representation   is  greatest  at   the  lowest  level.     With 
education  and  income   somewhat  below  that' of  their; urban-reared 
neighbors,    they  report  general  approval  of  their  Community  and 
especially  of  its  institutions;    they  report  decrease   in^  some  forms 
of  social  participation;    they  are  completely  convinced  that  high 
school   education  is  important;    they  are  more  conscious  than  any  of 
the  three  groups  with  which  they  were  compared   (urban  reared  neigh- 
bors and  rural   residents  in  Johnson  and  Robertson  Counties,   Ky.) 
both  of  increased  levels  of  living  in-this  generation  and  of  de- 
creased levels  of   satisfaction.11 
9.-  BONDURAImT,  J.    H.        War  labor   supply  and  farm  labor  production  of 

eastern  Kentucky  farms:    report   of  progress.        Ky.  Agr.  Expt.    Sta. 
Farm  Ec on.    Misc.   131,  23  p.,   processed.     Lexington,   1943. 
281  *  9  K41 

See   Item  ITo .  6  for  locale  of   study'. 

Emphasizes  the  productivity  of  the  farms  and  the  people,  with 
only  increase  implications  for  migration. 

10.  BC1TSER,  H,   J.     A  postwar  population  policy  for  the  Southeast.      Social 

Forces  23(l):    39-41.     Oct.   1944.        280.8  J823 

Discusses  a  population   policy  for  the' Southeast ,   with  respect  to 
n-umbers,    distribution,   and  quality- of   stock. 

11.  BORG,   ¥.   T.        War  and  agriculture   in  the  United  States,   1914-1941. 

-       Selected  references.       U.    S»   Bur.   Agr.   Econ.  Agr.   Econ.  Bibliog. 
93,   43  p.,   processed.     Washington,   D.   C«,   1942.        1.9  Ec73A 

Selected  list  of  references  on  the  effects  of  World  Wars  I  and  II 
on  agriculture.  Refers  to  specific  studies,  articles,  governmental 
reports,   etc 
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12.   BROWDER,   W.    G.    '    The  pattern  of  internal  mobility  in  Texas;   a   sub- 
regional  analysis.        Tex.   Univ.   Pud.   4434,   164  p.     Austin,    1944. 
280.083  B81 

Made  under  the  auspices' of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in' the    Social 
Sciences  of   the  University  of  Texas  with  assistance  of  Works  Projects 
Administration,    this  study,  outlines  three   main  objectives;  "first, 
to   suggest  a  possible   subregional   frame  of  reference  as  a  basis  of 
population  research  in   Texas;    second,   -to   experiment  with  the   State 
schooT  census  as  a  source  of  data  for   studies  of  internal  popula- 
tion mobility;   and  third,    to   examine  patterns  of  mobility  for  a 
sample  of  the  Texas  population,    secured  from  the    school  census... 
for  the  period  April  1,   1940  to  April  1,    1941. 

"Although   it   is  evident   that   the   crop  reporting  districts  util- 
ized here  as   subregions  will  require  considerable   modification 
before   they  can  be  used  extensively  and  definitively  for  purposes 
of  population  research,    it  appears   that   these  areas  do  have  utility 
for   such  research.      Certainly  they  provide   the  best  approach   for 
regional  analysis  of  social  data  yet   available  for  Texas.      It  must 
be   emphasized,   on  the   other  hand,    that   the  need  for  well-defined 
socio-economic  areas   is  'so  great   that    it   would  be  a  mistake   to 
assume    that'  the  crop  reporting  districts  will   serve  adequately  for 
•     all    time. ... 

"The  use  of   school  census  data  in   this   study  has  revealed  a  number 
of  points  about   the  patterns  of  mobility  of  the  population  within 
the'Sta.te  during  the  period  under  consideration.     One  of  the  most 
important   trends  discernible  in  the  population,   and  one  which  has 
been  observed  for  a'  number  of  years,    is  the  general  movement  of  the 
population  toward  urban  areas.... 

"An  exception  to    the  movement  of  population  toward  urban  places 
is  the  Panhandle,   which  has  experienced  a  relatively  heavy  increase 
in  population  through  internal  mobility,    although  the  area,   is  con- 
posed  largely  of  rural   counties.      It"  appears  that   the  chief  factors 
associated  with  this  increase  have  been  the   mechanization  of 
agriculture   in  the   region,   and  the  exploitation  of  natural   resources, 
particularly  oil  and  natural   gas. 

"Rural-urban  and  racial   differentials  are  apparent   in  the   migration 
of  the  population  included  in  the   samples.      There  were  relatively 
more  whites  than  Fegroes  or  Mexicans   in  the  migrating  population 
and  the  white   families  tended  to  move  over  longer  distances.... 

"Migrant   families  living   in  urban  districts'had  less  children 
per  family  then  those   living  in  rural   districts.      In  terms  of  race 
and  ethnic  groups,   Mexican  families,   both  nigrant  and 'non- mi grant , 
had  most  children,  'and  white' families,   least.'    ■ 

"Within  the    sample,  Mexican  families  were  more   stable  than  either 
white  or  Negro   families;    that   is,    the  median  .years  that  Mexican 
families  had  resided  in  districts  of  enumeration  was  greater  than 
the  median  years -of  residence  for  white  and  Fegro   families.... 


"Comparisons  between  migrant  and  non-migrant  portions  of  the  .sample 
population  showed  that  certain  differentials  exist  with  regard  to 
family  size,   and  age  of  children.      The  median  age  of  migrant  children 
was  lower  than  the  median  age  of  non-migrant  children.      The  median 
age  of  migrant  Mexican  children  was  lower  than  the  median  ages  of 
migrant  white  and  Negro  children.      The  median  age  of  rural  migrant 
children  was  lower  than  the  median  age     of  urban  migrant  children...... 

"The  mean  number  of  children  per  family  was  slightly  smaller  for 
migrant  families  than  for  non-migrant  families 

"The  mean  number  of  children  per   family  was  larger  for  rural 
families  than  for  urban  families,    in  both  the  migrant  and  the  non- 
migrant   group so . . . .  " 

13.  BRUNER,  J.    S.       How  much  postwar  migration?       Amer.  Jour.    Sociol.   49(l): 
..     39-45,      July  1943.        280*8  Am3 

Represents  an  attempt  to  assess  the  amount  of  postwar  migration 
■  from  crowded  industrial  defense  areas.     Using  the  polling  technique, 
it  approaches  the  problem  of  migration   by  inquiring  about  peoples' 
expectations  in  the  event   they  lose    their  jobs  after  the  war.     Polling 
done  in  .Detroit,   Wichita,   Buffalo,   Pittsburg,    Portland   (Me.),   Mobile, 
Los  Angeles,   and  Atlanta.     February  1943  is  the  date  of  study. 

Thirty  percent  would  move  away  if  they  were   to  lose   their  jobs. 
In  areas  where  the  instability  of  one's  job  prevailed  many  workers 
are  expecting  to  move  out. 

Slightly  less  than  half  had  lived- in  cities  for  two  years.      Semi- 
skilled workers  comprised  l/2  the   sample  and  white  collar  and  skilled 
the  remaining. 

Readiness  for  migration  is  far  more  common  among  those  who  expect 
to  lose   their  jobs   than  others.      The  three  occupation  groups    (white 
collar,    serai-skilled,   and  skilled)   are  equally  ready  to  migrate  if 
they  lose  jobs.     Readiness  for  migration  correlates  negatively 
with  length  of  residence  —  equally  for  all  groups  under  50  years  of 
age  and  less   so   for  those  over  50  years  old,     Out-of-State  migrants 
are  more  ready  to  migrate   than  within-State  migrants. 

Conclusion;    (l)    Migration  can  be    studied  before   the   fact;    such 
studies   should  be  as  an 'aid  to  postwar  planning.      (2)    Specific 
estimates  of  the  movement  of  particular  population  groups  in   the 
event  of  unemployment  are  possible.      (3)   Readiness  for  migration  can 
.-,•',        be   studied  more  precisely  with  a  large  battery  of  questions  dealing 
with  related  problems,  and  in   such  a  way  as  to   serve  as  a  guide  to 
makers  of  postwar  policy. 

14.  CALIFORNIA.    STATS  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  REEMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION.        How  many 

Californians?   Summary  of.  report;    Estimates  of  population  growth, 
in   California,   1940-1950.        Calif.    State  Reconstr."  and  Reemployment 
Comn.   Par.   1,   23  p.      Sacramento,'  1944.        280.9  C126 
....  This  is  a   summary  of  the  report   cited  in  Item  87. 

California's  population  -crew  from  6.9  million   to  8.4  million 
between  April  1940  and  January  1944.      The  migration  that  was  responsi- 
for  the  most  of  the  gain  was   similar  in  composition  to   the    successive 
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waves  of  migration  that  have  marked  California  history,   consisting 
of  persons  from  diverse  economic   strata  and  geographical  hack- 
grounds.     Men  predominated  in  migration  into   California  hut  the 
absence  of  many  in  the  armed  forces  "brought  the  sex  ratio  down  to 
88  in  1944. 

15.  CALIFORNIA'S  TAXPAYER'S  ASSOCIATION.       Population  estimates  of 

California  countieso    .'  Tax  Digest  22(l):    35.     Jan.   1944. 
284.58  T192 

Table,  giving  population  estimates  for  California  counties  1941, 
1942,   1943  and  1944,  and  Census  figures  for  April  1930  and  April 
.     1940.  ' 

16.  CAMPBELL,   J.,   and  HARRIS,  ;C.   R0        Migration  and  national  defense. 

Social   Security  Bui.  4(9);    12-19,      Sept.   1941.       173.2  SolSoc 

Discusses  the  causes  of  migration,1  migration  to  construction 
projects,   industrial  migration,    focal;  points  of  migration,   areas 
of  out- migration,    social  characteristics  of  migrants,  problems  ' 
arising  from  migration  and  the   outlook  for  the  future* 

"The  geographic  pattern'  of  defense  migration  has  been  determined 
by  the  differing  Impact  of  defense  activity  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.     While  non-agricultural  employment  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  increased  by  less  than  19  percent  between  May  1940  and 
May  1941,   the  increase  in  New  England  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
South  Atlantic  regions  was  substantially  greater.     On' the  other 
hand,    in  the  West   Central  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions,    the  in- 
creases were  much  lesso      Spectacular  gains  were  reparted  in  Rhode 
Island,   Connecticut*   Indiana,   Maryland*  and  Virginia.      Smallest' 
increases  occured  in  typically  nonindustrial   States,    such  as  Iowa, 
Minnesota,   Oklahoma',   West  Virginia,   and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.*  " 

More  than  half  of  the  defense  contracts  allocated  from  June  1, 
1940  to  April  30,   1941  were  contracted  in  6   States,   containing  l/3 
of  Nation's  population.     The  volume  and  type  of  migration  has  not 
been  greatly  out  of  line  with  these   economic  opportunities  offered. 

Migration  most  frequently  attributable  to  lack  of  employment  in 
...    the  home  community,    to  increased  employment   in  defense  area,  and 
wage  differentials.  • 

17.  CLAWSON,   U;,  and  EGGERS,   E.    V.        Births  and  deaths.       Cent.  Valley 

Pro.j,     Studies.   Population  Com.    Statis.  Memo*   5  (Ser;    Growth  of 
Population  2») ; 6  p.,   and  62  p.    of  tables  and  charts,   processed. 
Berkeley,-  1944.       280.9  C33 

Includes  data,  regarding  births  and -deaths,   1920-1942.  Rates 
.   based  on  Lane's  intercensal  population  estimates,   by  counties. 

18.  DUCOFF,  L.  J.,   HAG00D,'M.  J. j  and  TAEUBSR,  C»        Effects  of  the  war  on 

the  agricultural  working  force  and  on  the  rural-farm  population. 
Social  Forces  21  (4):    406-412.''  May  1943.        280o8;J823 

Discusses  the   characteristics  of  farm  employment,   agricultural 
employment  in  relation  to  >the  national  labor  force,    changes  in  the 
rural   farm ^manpower  situation  from  1940  to  1943,   and  1943  agri- 
cultural manpower  outlook.     Tables  include  estimates  of  net 
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civilian  migration  fron  the  rural-farm  population  and  entrances 
into   the  armed  forces  <  cumulative   since  April  1,   1940,    to 
quarterly  dates  January  1942  to 'January  1944. 

19.  DUNCAN,   0.   D.        Recent  population  trends  in  Oklahoma.        Okla.  ^.gr. 

Expt.    Sta.   Bui.   3-269,    39  p.      Stillwater,   1943.     •   100  0k4 
'*  U. S.   Bureau  of  "Agricultural  Economics  cooperating.     •. 
This   study,   "based  on  questionnaires   sent   to   farriers  and  checked 
against  1940  Census  data,   vital   statistics  reports,    school  censuses, 
Department   of  Agriculture  farm  population  estimates,   and  regis- 
trants for  War  Ration  Book  No.  1,   describes  a  three-fold  change 
in  Oklahoma's  population:       (l)  A  decline   in  total  population,    (2) 
a  decline  in  farm  population  and   (3)   an  increase   in"  village 
population.     Includes  also- a  discussion  6n  change  in  characteris- 
tics of  the  population.-    Contains  only  some  minor  implications  for 
farm  migration  since  1940.      ■ - 

20.  ELDRIDGE,   H.   T.        Wartime' migration  in-United  States.        Domestic 

Commerce  32(9);    8,   21.      Sept.   1944.        157,54  D713 

Gives  the   State  estimates  of  net-movement  presented  in   Item  108. 
The  general   trend  has  been  one  of  out-migration  from  the 
interior  and  Southern   States  and  in-nigration  to   the   Central   States 
and  Great  Lakes   States.      The  heaviest'net  loss  was  in  Oklahoma, 
with  an  out-migration  of  more   than  300,000.      California  experienced 
the   greatest  net  gain  -  more  than  a  million.      Percentage  gains*  as 
shown  in  the   table,   varied  from  a  15 '.6  percent  in  North  Dakota 
to  a  31.4  percent    in  District  of  Columbia. 

21.  F0R3TER,   G.   wl ,   HAMILTON,    C.  H. ,    GREENS,"  R.' E.   L.  ,   and  MAYO,    S.    C. 

Earn  manpower   situation,  North  Carolina,   1943.        N.    C.   Agr.   Expt. 
Sta.   Bui.   340,   29  p.     Raleigh,    1943.        100  F81 

Data  basic   to   this  report  were  obtained  from  a   State-wide 
census  of  manpower  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion in  Jan.   and  Feb.    1943.      Findings  are  presented  graphically 
and  in   tabular  form  with   some  textual  interpretation.      Sone 
indirect  references  to  migration. 

22.  GSDDES,   J.   A.       Migration:   a  problem  of  Utah  youth.        Farm  and  Home 

Sci.    cUtah   Sta.-,    5(3):    9,    17.      Sept.    1944.        100  UtlF 

Based  on  census  figures 'and  on  data  collected  in  a   study  of  rural 
youth.  •  Youth   study  was  ^cooperative  undertaking  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Utah  Experiment    Station. 

23.  GRAY,   W.    T.        Population  movements  in  the  Kentucky  mountains.        Rural 

Soci-ol.   i0<4>:    380-386.      Dec.   1945.    "  -281.28  R88 

Based  on  a  study  of  75  families  who    settled  in  Knox  County,    Ky. 
during  1934  and  1935  and  on  questionnaires  returned  by  64  people 
who  had  moved  from  the  county. 

The  first  extended  migration  from-  eastern  Kentucky  was  during 
the  inflation  period  of  World  War  I  when  better  economic   oppor- 
tunities were  available  elsewhere..1  Many  people  returned  during 
••    -     the  depression,      About  '30percent  of  the  population  migrated  from 
this   same  area  during  World- War   II.-     Fifty  percent  of  them  plan  to 
remain  permanently  outside   the  area  but    it   is  expected  that   they 
would  return   should  another  depression  cone. 


24.  GRIFFITH,    S.        Where  can  we  get  war  workers?     Results  of  a' manpower 

survey  in  Baltimore,       pub.  Aff.    Com,  Pub.  Aff.  Pan*  75,  32  p.     New 
York,   1942.       280.9  P964 

In  the  year  fron  August  1941   to  August  1942,    some  7,000  workers 
came  to  Baltimore ,   chiefly  fron  southern  cities,   looking  for 
higher  paid  jobs.     At  the   same  time    some  Baltimore  Negroes  who  had 
received  technical  training  were  migrating  farther  North. 

About  one- third  of  the  migrant  workers,   coming  to  Baltimore, 
chiefly  low-income  whites,  came  from  farm  areas  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,   and  North  Carolina  in  1941.     About  one- 
fourth  cane  from  other  industrial  areas,   notably  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  area.     A  sample 
study  nado'  in' -July  1942  showed  that  58  percent  were  then  being 
drawn  from  the  mountain  area,    extending  southward  to  include 
South  Carolina. 

The  migration  trend  since  1941    shows  an  increase  fron  the  low- 
income   Southern  Mountain  areas  of  both  whites  and  Negroes,  mainly 
unskilled  labor,   and  a  decline  in   skilled  job-seekers  from 
industrial  areas*     About  60  percent  of  the  men  came  with,  their 
families* 

Annual  influx  1930-40  of  newcomers  to  Belt  inore. . .,  ..6,770;   yearly 
estimated  gain  in  population  from  April  1940-41, .... .20,000;   1941- 
42c. 80,000;    1942-43* 82,000. 

About  one-half  of  the  newcomers   seek  jobs.     Of  the  workers  three- 
fifths  were  married  men,   one-fifth  single,   and  one-fifth  women, 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  married, 

25.  HAMILTON,  C.  H. ,  and  WAKELEY,  J.    T.        Some  effects  of  the  war  upon   the 

..  farm,  labor  .situation,  in  .North   Carolina.       N.    C.  Agr.  Expt.    Sta. 
Spec.  Rpto,   6  p*     Raleigh,   1942,        100  N8 

The   State  and  National   departments  of  agriculture,    in  coopera- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment   Station,   made 
a  sample  survey  of  the  farm  labor  situation   in  North  Carolina  in 
May  1942.      In  addition  to  other  data,   information  was  obtained 
on  the  number  of  boys  and  men  who  left  the  farms  between  December 
1941  and  May  1942.     This  publication  summarizes  the  findings  and 
includes  an  appendix  note  on  method  of  the   study* 

Includes  a  textual  description  and  a  table  which  shows -migra- 
tion by  age  groups,  marital  status,  and  destination  to  non-farm 
work  and  armed  forces. 

Between  December  1,   1941  and  May  1,   1942,   approximately  50,000 
men  and  boys  left  the  farms  of  North  Carolina. — about  44.  percent 
into   the  armed  forces  and  the  rest  into  non-agricultural  work. 

Presents  age  data  on  those  who  left  the  farm. 
26-   BA0SER,   P.   M.-.       Population -and  vital  phenomena.     Amer,   Jour.    Sociol. 
48(3):    309-322*     Nov,   1942, •■    280.8  Ara3 

Includes  a  discussion  of  the  war's  impact  on  internal  migration 
which  is  based  on  H,   B.   Myers* ' testimony  before  the   House 
Committee  investigating  defense  migration,    (See  Item  No.    72) 
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"Since  the  date  of  the  last   Census  the  volume  of  internal  migra- 
tion has  increased  rapidly.      It   is  attributable -on -the  one  hand,    to 
the  concentration  of  war  contracts  resulting  in  increased  demands  for 
labor  in  a  relatively  few  centers  and, .on  the  other  hand,    to    the  in- 
creased effect   of  priority  regulations  and  material   shortages 
forcing  temporary  unemployment   of  workers  engaged  in    nonwar  pro- 
duction. 

"There  have  "been  two  main  types  of  defense  migration   (a)  a 
"relatively  temporary  movement  of  construction  workers  to  new  plants 
and  camp  sites  and   (b)  a  movement  of  relatively  long  duration  of 
both  defense:  and  non-defense  workers  to  war  industry  centers. 

"The  rate  of  migration  varied  from  1  percent   in  Philadelphia  to 
26  percent   in. San  Diego  for  the  51  cities.    cSee  Items  Nos.   72  &  124^. 
One-half  had  a. rate  of  5  percent  or  less »   10  had  a  rate  ^f  10  percent 
or  more*      In  three  cities  the  in-nigrants  exceeded  50,000:      103,000 
in  Los  Angeles,    60,000  in   San  Diego  and  52,000  in  Washington,  D.C. 

r,It   is  estimated  that  approximately  2,2500000  persons,   including 
a  million  workers,    resident   in  cities  of  250000  or  more  population 
in  October  1941  had  entered  these  cities  after  October  1940*     The 
over-all  migration  rate  for  these  cities  is  estimated  &t  4^3  percent. 

"The  defense   in-migrants  included  relatively  small  proportions 
of  Negroes,   ranging  from  less  than   =5  percent   in  11  of  the  51  cities 
to  approximately  20  percent,  in  Macon,   Georgia.     Three  present  or 
less  of  the  migrants  were  Negroes  in  one-ha~lf  of  the    surveyed 
cities;     Even  in.  the   South  migration 'rates'  for  Negroes  were  much 
lower  than  for  the  whites. 

"Women  constituted  a  relatively  small  proportion' of  the  in-    .... 
migrants  ranging  from  10  percent,  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,    to'. 
45  percent   in  District  of  Columbia.      Half  of  the  citi&s  reported 
18  percent  or  fewer  women. » .     Up  to  January  1942,   the  conversion 
and  expansion  of  existing  facilities,   as  measured  by  contracts  awarded, 
resulted  in  great  new  demands  for  labor  in  the  New  England  and 
Pacific  Coastal. States,    in  Great. Lakes  States,   and  in  South  Atlantic 
States.     New  production  facilities  were  provided  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  and  Southern  California   (areas 
which  were   experiencing  considerable  pre-war  growth),   and  also   in 
western  and  middle- we stern  areas,   away  from  large  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  practically  no  industrial   development  existed  and  in  which 
mainly  explosive  and  shell  loading  plants  were  constructed. 

"Many  of  the  new  war-production  plants'*   in  keeping  with   the  prewar 
trend  toward  suburbanization  of  industry,   have  been  located  in 
outlying  areas.      This  policy' may  well  have  accelerated  the   shift 
of  the  population   from  the  central  cities  toward  the  peripheral 
areas  of  metropolitan  districts.. .The  extent  to  which  migration 
•  actually  occure.d   in  areas  in  which  war-production  facilities  were 
concentrated  was  dependent  upon   the  extent   to  which  it  was  possible 
to  absorb  the-  local  labor  reserve  of  unemployed,    on  the  workers 
transferring  from  nonwar   industries,   and  on  the  number  of  potential 
workers  in   the  area  not  normally  in  the  labor  force..." 
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"It  would  seem. that  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  workers  out 
from  the  Mountain  States  and:  the  Dust  Bowl.. .  .Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
In  general,  most  States  in  the  area  ranging  from  Montana... to  New 
Mexico.  .  *and  Nevada. ..  through  Missouri...  .seem  to  have  lost  workers  to 
industrial  areas  of  the  Middle  and  Ear  West." 

27.  EAUSER,  P,  M.   Population  shifts.   Appraisal  Jour.  9(3);  223-230. 

July  1943.   282,  a  Am3 

Adapted  from  the  article  cited  in  Item  No«  28* 

28.  EAUSER,  P.  M.   Population  shifts  and  income,  changes*  ,Amer.  Mangt. 

Assoc.  Mktg.  Sers  52,  p.  13-28,  New  York-,  1943..   249.09  Am3C 

First,  presents  a  "brief  analysis  of  the  population  shifts  on  a 
divisional  and  State  basis  as  indicated  in  the  Census  release  on 
civilian  population, changes  to  May  1942, 

Next,  presents: an- analysis  of  the  population  changes  in  the 
metropolitan  counties  in  the  Northeastern,  the  North  Central, 
Southern,  and  Western,  regions  of  the  United  States* 

To  obtain  a  crude  analysis  of  the  relative  premanence  of  the 
wartime  population  growth  of  metropolitan  centers  as  measured  by 
previously  observed  population  increases,  the  average  annual  rates 
of  growth  of  the  135  metropolitan  areas  studied  were  arranged  by 
quart iles  for  the  periods  1920-30 t   1930-40,  and  1940-42.   "A  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  quartile  rankings  of  each  metropolitan 
county  for  the  three,  periods  of  growth  under  observation  and  the 
following  four  classes  of  counties  distinguished;   Class  A  areas— 
those  which  have  grown  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate  since  the  onset 
of  the  war  and  which,  in  light  of  previously  observed 'rapid  growth, 
■  may  be  expected  to  retain  their  population  increments;  Class  B 
areas— those  which  grew  rapidly  during  the  war  but  whose  population 
increase,  in  the  light  of  previously  observed  small  increases,  may 
be  regarded  as  relatively  temporary  unless  special  effort  is  made 
to  convert  their  wartime  activities  to  normal  peacetime  functions 
;  after  the  war;  Class  C  -  area — those  which  lost  population  or  grew 
very  little  as  a  result  of  the  war  but  which,  in  the  light  of  good 
past  performance,  maybe  expected  to  'Come  Back'  in. the  postwar 
period;  and  Class  D  areas — those  which  lost  or  gained  very  little 
during  the  war  and  which,  in  the  light  of  relatively  poor  past 
performance,  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  immediate 
future."  Within  these  broad  classifications  it  was  possible,,  on 
the  basis  of  differences  in  growth  rankings,  to  st rat i f y ' fur the r 
the  areas  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  the  predictions,  made. 

The  metropolitan  counties  are.  listed  according  to  where  they 
fall  in  the  finer  classification.   The  counties  are  listed  in  the 
index.  ....  '  .'..., 

29.  EAUSER,  Pi  M.   Wartime  population  changes  and  post-war  prospects. 

Jour.  Mktg.  8(3);  238-248.  Jan.  1944.   ' 280.38  J82" 

On  the  basis  of  registrations  for.  War  Ration  Books  One  and'Two, 
the, Bureau  of  the  Census  has  made  civilian  population  estimates  for 
States,  metropolitan  areas,  and  counties. as'  of  May 1942  and  March 
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1943.      These  estimates   showed  that,   although  the  civilian  population 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  decreased  "by  3,300,000  or  2.4  percent  from 
•  April  1940,    to  March  1943,   the  North  decreased  "by  4.1  percent  and  the 
South  by  1,6  percent,'  while  the  West   increased  "by  5.1  -percent.     A 
more  detailed  analysis  "by  geographic  divisions  and  States   shows  that 
the  gains  in  the  West  were  concentrated  in  the  Pacific  Division,   and 
that  the  absolute  losses  occurred  primarily  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  West  North  Central  Divisions.      The  postwar  prospects  of  the 
individual  metropolitan  counties  are  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the 
relationship  of  the  changes  in  prior  intercensal  periods  to  the 
changes  during  the  war  itself. 

30.  H3BEELS;   R,        The   impact  of  the  war  on  population  redistribution  in 

the   South.       Vanderbilt  Univ.   Suit;  Res  ,  and  Training  in  the   Social 
Sci.     Papers  7,    64  p«     Nashville,    Vanderbilt  University  Press,   1945. 
280,002  H3 5   •;'.; 

Seventh  of  a   series  of  papers  on  the  contemporary  South.      Based 
mainly  on  published  and   some  unpublished  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,   Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics,    the  Mississippi   State 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,    this  paper 
is  focused  on  population  shifts  occasioned  by  the  war.     Main  con- 
clusions are:    "Temporarily  the  war  has  brought  about  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  the  population  to  agricultural  resources  and  industrial 
opportunities  in  the   South.     Population  has  been  drained  from  rural 
areas  of  low  productivity  to  urban  areas  and  other  centers  of  war 
activity  where  employment  activities  have  been  substantially 
increased. " 

31. -HEMPHILL,  P,    V.     Migration  of  North  Dakota  farmers.       N.   Dak,  Agr» 

E-spt.    Sta.   Bimonthly  Bui.   7(5):    17-20.     May-June  1945.'       100  N813B 
Sample  townships  of  five  representative  counties  in  North  Dakota 
were   surveyed  by  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment    Station 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    in  connection  with  a  study 
of  land-tenure   trends.      "Prom  data   secured  the  number  of  farmers 
:'  who  moved  to  another  farm  or  quit   farming  following  each  of  the  crop 

years  of  1941-42,    1942-43,   and  1 943-44  cwasn  determined.      The   data 
•    also  revealed  the   number  who  retired,   who  entered  other  employment 
or  business  and  who  entered  the  armed  services."     One  of  the 
conclusions  of  the   study  was   "that  high  agricultural   income  during 
s    a  war  is  not  necessarily  conductive  to  the   stability  of  the  farm 
family,"      Sale  of  farms  increased  because  of  better  prices  for  land. 
Scarcity  of  machinery  and  labor,   with  members  of  families  leaving 
for  the  armed  services,   encouraged  some  farmers  to   quit  farming  or 
move  to    smaller  farms. 

32.   HOPESOMi'ZR,   H* ,   and  R-iMSEY,    R.    J.        Louisiana  farm  laborers  and  total 
war.       La.  Agr.   Sxpt.    Sta,  Bui.    346,   18  p.     University  Jarm,   Baton 
Rouge,    1942.        100  L93 

•  '"'  U.    S.   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  cooperating. 

Discusses,    generally;    Farm  labor  and  the  war   effort;   Louisiana's 
farmers1   parti   wartime  demand  for  farm  labor;    the   supply  of  farm  labor; 
special  labor  problems  by  areas;   public  agencies  and  farm  labor;    in- 
dividual and  corn-unity  efforts. 
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33.  HOLLAND,  J...  B*.     .  Pamily  mobility  to  and  from  Tulsa,   1939-1941.        Okla. 

.  Acad.    Sci.  Proc.    (1942)    22:    189-191.        500  0k42 

Family  mobility  to  and  from  Tulsa  over  the  3-year  period,   1939- 
1941  was  estimated  from  a  sample  of  heads  of  households  listed  in  the 
city  directory  for  the  last   quarter  of  1938,   1939  and  1940.      With 
1940  as  the  base  year,   four  possibilities  were  considered:      families 
living  in  Tulsa  in  1939  and  1940  but  not   in  1941;   families  living  in 
Tulsa  in  1940  and  1941  but  not   in  1939;    families  living  in  the  city 
during  the  base  year  only;  and  families  remaining  in  the  city  during 
the  entire  period.     Presents  a  table  of  findings  as  well  as  a  textual 
description. 

34.  HOLLAND,   J.   S.       Residential   stability  in   selected  areas  for   selected 

years.       Okla.  Acad.    Sci.  Prbc.    (1943)    23:    87-89.        500  0k42 

The  residential   stability  of  householders    (heads  of  household)    in 
selected  areas'  of  Tulsa  was  investigated  for  three  periods:      one  5-year 
period,   1936-41;   and  two  1-year  periods,   1940-41  and  1941-42.     Using 
1941  as  the  base  for  comparison  the  problem  was  to.  learn  the  number 
of  1941  residents  who  lived  in   the  area   in  1936,   1940  and  1942. 

Data  were   secured  from  Tulsa  city  directories!  which  publish  data 
for  the  last  quarter  of  each  year  -  thus  the  report   is  based  on 
statistics  for  the  last   quarter  of  1935,   1939,   1940,   and  1941. 

Householder  refers  to;  the  head  of  a  house  and  .ordinarily  represents 
a  family  unit.      When  more  than  one  householder  was  listed  at   the   same 
address,    each  was  counted.      Residence  on  a  particular  street  chosen 
for  the   study  was  considered  as  evidence  of   stability.     Vacancies 
were  excluded. 

Purpose:      To   get  an  approximation  to   the  degree  of   stability  in 
.Tulsa  for  the  periods  and  area  chosen.     Areas  were   selected' subjectively 
to  include  a  wide  economic  range  as  well  as  representative  graphic 
distribution.     Each  area  was  1/2  a  mile   square.     One   street  running 
through  the  center  -  or  as  close  as  possible  -  was  selected  as  a  sample 
in  each  area.     The  areas  were  ranked  according  to  economic  level   in 
1941  based  on  ownership,  presence  or  absence  of  telephone  and  investiga- 
tors1' appraisal.  :   .  .  .  '"'-':, 

Stability  was'  very  low  over-  the  5-year  period  for  all  areas,    ranging 
from  16  to   58  percent.      Seven  of  the.  ten  areas   showed  stability  of 
less  than  36  percent.      Both  1-year  periods   showed  even  greater 
instability.     A  decrease  in   stability  in  1942  was  observed..      In  general, 
the   stability  rank  order  agrees  with  the  economic   rank  order  in  all 
periods.     * 

35.  HOUSING-  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  CITY  OP  MARK   (Hew  Jersey);       Migrant  war 

workers  in  Newark.     31  p.     Newark,   1944.       Libr.  Cong. 

A  survey  was  conducted  in  a  sample  drawn  from  96  census  tracts  in 
the  city  of  Newark,    N»  J.      Its  primary  concern  is  with  persons  who 
moved  to  Newark  from  places  outside   the  city  between  December  7,   1941 
and  October  1,   1943.      It    includes  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
the  migrants,   their   skills,    their   State   of  origin,    their  marital    status, 
and  present  occupations.      Does  not  include  anything  on  farm  residence. 
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35.    INSTITUTE  ON  WAR  AND  POSTWAR  PROBLEMS  OP  RURAL  YOUTR  MIGRATION.        Guided 
rural  youth  migration — steps  irTaction.      25  p.,  processed.      Washington, 
D.  C,    1943.        281.-12  In7 

Gives  the   findings  of  the   Institute   on  War  and  Postwar  Problems  of 
Rural   Youth  Migration,   held  at  National  Education  Association  Head- 
quarters,  May  17,   25-28,   1943. 

"Presented  by  the   Institute  Central   Committee  and  the  Alliance   for 
Guidance   of  Rural   Youth,    Washington,    D.Cn 

Includes  sections  on:    Social  and  economic  factors  that  relate  to 
youth  migration,   giving  consideration  to  factors  that   tend  to  promote 
and  retard  migration  from  farms,   differences  "between  past  and  present 
rural  youth  migration,   and  some   typical  problems  "before  and  after 
migration;    suggested  educational  and  social   services  for  youth 
migrants,   giving  consideration  to   federal  agencies,   and  rural  and  city 
schools;   youth  migration  in  the  postwar  period  giving  consideration 
to   the  economic  and  social  characteristics  of  the  transition  period 
("both  prosperity  and  depression),   and  postwar  forecasts;    suggested 
educational  and  social   services  for  youth  migrants  in  the  postwar 
period. 

37.  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE.        Defense  migration   in  the  United  States. 

Interna tl.  Labour  Rev,  45(3):    320-321.      Mar.   1942.        283.8  In8 

Presents  a  summary  -of  the  recommendations  and  findings  of:    United 
_ , .' ■         States  Congress  Eouse  of  Representatives,,      Select  Committee   Investigat- 
ing National  Defense  Migration  pursuant   to  House  Resolution  113: 
Second  Interim  Report,   Dec.   1941.      Washington,   D.   C.   1941. 

38.  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE.     Problems  of   interstate  migration  in  the 
■•  =  ■   United  States.        Internatl.   Labour  Rev.   44 (4):    428-431 .      Oct.   1941. 

283.8   In8 

Gives  a   summary  of  the  major  recommendations  of 'the   Select   Committee 
of  the   House  of  Representatives  on   Interstate  Migration      (House 
Report  No.   369,   Washington,   D.    C,   1941)'. 

39.  JAPES,  A.    JY       Population   trends  and  city  growth.     ;  Arcer.  Acad.   Folit. 

and  Social   Sci.  Ann,   242:    18-24«     Nov.    1945.  ■•    280.9  Am34 

"Future  city  growth  will  proceed  at  a   slower  rate   than  in  past 
decades.      This  will  result   from  the  lowered  birth  rate  and  the  partial 
cessation  of   foreign   immigration.      In  fact,    it   is   quite  likely  that 
future  urban  growth  will   be  largely  dependent  upon  migration  from 
rural  areas.      Such   internal  migration,    in  itse.lf,   will   be  unable   to 
produce  high  rates  of  growth  comparable  to    those  of  previous  decades. 
"Metropolitan  areas  will  probably  continue   to  grow  at  a- faster  rate 
than. the  balance  of  the  Nation.      Within  these  areas   the  process  of 
decentralization  will  continue,   with  the     suburbs  growing  more 
■rapidly  than  the  central  cities.      Recent ralization  will  be  dependent 
t,    :  for   its   success  upon  the   solving  of  various  politico-economic  problems 
rather  than  upon  any  demographic   trends. 
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"Housing  may  continue   to  be' "both  of  the  apartment  type  and  the    single- 
family  type.      Because  of  the   continued  lowered  birth  rate  which 
results  in   small   families,   and  the  higher  land  costs   in  the  c entral 
cities  of  the  metropolitan  districts,   apartment  houses  may  continue 
to  be  built  there.      On  the  peripheries  of   these  cities  and  in   the 
surrounding  suburbs  where  land  values  are  cheaper,    the    single-family 
dwelling  may  predominate,    even  if  the  family  size  there   is  little 
if  any  larger   than  in  the  central  city." 

40.  JAPPE,  A.  J. ,   and  WOLFBEIN,    S-   L.        Postwar  migration  plans  of  army 

enlisted  men.     Amer.   Acad.   Pol it.   and. Social   Sci.  Ann.   238:    18-26. 
Mar.    !,1945;        280.9  Am34    " 

This  article  is  a  condensation  and  analysis  of  surveys  made   in  1944 
by  the   Information  and  Education  Division  of  the  Army  Service  Porces 
regarding  postwar  plans  of   soldiers. 

"In  general  an  examination  of  the  data  discloses,  substantial 
correspondence  between  the  e xpected  migration  pattern  among  servicemen 
and  the  broad  areas  of  job  opportunity  after  the  war.      The  north- 
eastern area,   a  region  of  established  industrial  growth,   with  compara- 
tively 'good  reconversion  prospects  and  a  comparatively  smaller  problem 
arising  out  of  new  entrants  into   the  labor   force,   can  expect  migrants, 
especially  from  the   South.      The   southern  region,   while   it  may  retain 
some  of  its  war-inspired  gains,   has  poorer  reconversion  prospects 
and  a  high  ratio" .of  new  entrants  into    the  labor  force.      Out-migration 
from  this  region  on  the  part  of   servicemen   is  indicated  by  the    survay. 
A  similar  picture   can  be  drawn  for  the  West  North  Central  region.     On 
the   other  hand,   the  Pacific  coast,  with  its  background  of  prewar 
growth  as  well  as  wartime  expansion,    and  the   smallest  ratio  of  new 
labor  force  entrants,   can  expect  ah  in-migration  of   servicemen. 

"The  correspondence  between  servicemen's   intentions  with  regard  to 
migration  and  the  regional  distribution  of  employment  opportunity  after 
the  war  can  therefore  be    summarized  as  follows: 

"1.      It  may  be  accepted  as  a  .fundamental  proposition  that  migration 
takes  place  in  response   to  economic   opportunity. 

"2.      Both  prewar  and  wartime' migration  trends  in   the. United   States 
have  been  in  accord  with  this  proposition, .  and  are   in  line  with 
expected  postwar  developments. 

"3.     An  analysis   of  the  postwar  intentions  of   servicemen  with   regard 
■     to  migration  indicates   that' they  not  only  follow  past  trends  but 

reflect    (in  part  because   of  family  ties)    the  movement  which  has   taken 
place  during  the  war. 

n4.      It   follows,    therefore,    that   in  general   the   servicemen's 
migration  tends  to  correspond  with  the   regional  distribution  of 
employment   opportunities  as  far  as  it  can  be  estimated  at  this  point." 

41.  KEEPPER,   ¥.   E. ,   and  others.        Pennsylvania  farm  adjustment s  to    the 

wartime  labor   situation.      Pa.   Agr.   Expt.    Sta.   Jour.    Ser.   Paper  17o .   1146, 
21  p.,  processed.      State  College,   1942.        100  P381J 
U.    S.   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic s  cooperating. 
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In format ion  obtained  on  the  basis  of  interviews  with  484  dairy, 
general  and  livestock  farm  operators  during  first  2  weeks  of  October 
1942.      Information  recorded  for  period  October  1941   to   September  1942 
on  four  major  subjects?    (l)    The  labor  force  and  changes  in  it;    (2) 
changes  in   size  and  kinds  of  enterprise;    (3)   operators'    intentions 
as  to  next  year's  operations;  and   (4)    other  adjustments  farmers  have 
made  of  prevailing  labor  conditions. 

This  publication  is  concerned  primarily  with  item   (l).     Total 
number  of  year-round  workers  were  the   same   in  October  1942  as  in 
October  1941  on  farms  interviewed,   though  there  was  a  decrease   in 
hired  male  year-workers  and  increase   in  family  year-workers-      Ho re 
year-workers  left  in  1942  than  in  1941.      Of  total  withdrawals  during 
the  two-year  period,    one-fourth  went   to  armed  forces,   and  three- fourths 
into   other  places,  'especially  industry.      Eighty-eight  percent  of  the 
male  hired  year-workers  leaving  farms  were  unmarried,   whereas  half 
of  the  family  year-workers  went  into  the  armed  forces  as  compared 
with  one- sixth  of  the  hired  year-worker s<>     About  twice  as  great  a 
proportion  of  hired  year-workers  leaving  went  into  industry  as  to 
any  other  destination. 

Withdrawals  to  armed  forces  did  not  cause  as  drastic  changes  in 
farm  business  as  did  withdrawals  to  industry, 
42.   KERR,    Ce        Migration   to  the    Seattle  labor  market  area,   1940-1942.       Wash. 
Univ.  Pubs,    in  the    Social   Sci.   11  (3);    129-188.     Aug.,   1942.        283  K46 
■  ;  -.-.    Local  labor-market  area  defined  to   include  metropolitan  districts 
of  Seattle,    Tacoma,   Bremerton.     Fearly  l-l/2  billion  dollars  of 
defense  contracts  had  been  awarded  to   Seattle  area  by  1941  or  approx- 
imately $2,000  per  person  as  of  1940*      (Gives  table   of  war  contracts 
for  various  United   Sta.tes  areas.) 

Estimates  that  100,000-110,000  persons  came   into   the  area  between 
..     January  1940  and  March  1942.      "Construction  migration"   in  1940  and 
early  1941  preceded  a  much  larger    "production  migration."     Peak 
migration  came   in  summer  of  1940  with  8r000  or  9,000  persons  per 
-    month.     Gives  table   of  migration  by  quarters-. 

.  Sources  of  Migration:    (Reference  to  workers  only) 

Pacific  Northwest'  most   important — more  than  2/3  of  migrants  from 
pacific  Northwest  came  from  Washington — l/3  from  Oregon,   Montana, 
Idaho  and  California.     Rural  areas  of  Northwest  contributed  less 
than  l/3  "of  new  workers. 
Vest  North  Central,   particularly  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota, 

contributed  about  10  percent  of-  the   total. 
Smaller  number  from  Middle-West,   especially  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
.    •      Some   from  South,  and  Northeast. 

Map   of  recruiting  areas. 

Table  on  size  of  community  of  origin. 

Table  on  economic   base  of  community  of  origin. 


Charact eristics  of  migrants 

Table  on  age  groups  "by  major  industry. 

Table  on  marital  status — -by  industry. 

Table  on  last  occupation  (10$  farm  workers). 

Table  on  last  occupation  by  distance  moved. 

Table  on  previous  wages  by  present  industry. 

Factors  affecting  movement;  Every  migration  is  in  some  sense  unique 
because  of  cylical  conditions,  the:  rise  and  decline  of  industries,  and 
other  factors. 

The  propensity  of  groups  of-  workers  to  move  in  the  Puget  Sound  war 
industries  shown  in  part  by  (l)  rapidity  of  response  to  jobs  at  high 
wages,  (2)  degree  of  response  and  (3)  distance  moved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  (appendix  tables 'give  documentary  evidence  of 
these  factors)* 

Young  men  migrated  in  larger  number,  lesser  distances,  and  were 
slower  to  leave  their  communities  than  older  men. ,  Single  men  did  not 
migrate  to  the  area  in  disproportionate  numbers,  although  they  came 
later  because  of  local  employment  policies.  Workers  from  trade,  trans- 
portation,  service,  manufacturing,  and  construction  and  Government 
projects  came  early  and  in  large  numbers  and  generally  travelled 
longer  than  average  distances.  Workers  from  agriculture  came  later, 
in  smaller  numbers,  and  travelled  less  distance. 

Degree  of  response  declined  with  increasing  distances. 

Workers  from  rural  communities  arrived  in  disproportionately  small 
numbers  and  shorter  distances.  '"" 

Sources  of  information  about  job  opportunities  (based  on  interviews 
with  approximately  400  migrants  about  jobs  which  attracted  the  migrants): 
(l)  Friends  and  relatives,  (-2)  newspaper  and  radio,  and.  (3)  Government 
agencies.  '■ '  ;  •      •  .:..•.. 

Incentives  to  migrate;  (l)  High  wages,  (2)  employment  opportunities, 
and  (3)  better  jobs.  ~ 

Impediments:  (l)  Current  employment,  (2)  lack  of-  skill,  (3)  risk  of 
change,  (4)  home  ties,  and  (5)  cost  of  transportation. 

The  present  movement  is  a  continuation  of  a  long-run  trend, 
temporarily  accentuated.  Hot  greatly  different  from  1917-1919  migra- 
tion. 

■  Migration  into  the  Puget  Sound  up  to  the  spring  of  1942  was  moderately 
successful  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  workers  involved. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  local  community,  the  migrants  were  necessary 
though  not  an  entirely  welcome  addition. 

Housing,  transportation,  health,  education,  and  recreation  facilities 
were  strained.  Business  prospered,  union  membership  and  internal 
problems  increased,  cost  of  living  became  higher,  arrests  increased, 
relief  rolls  were  reduced.  ,  .    .  , 

Postwar  Prospects:  The  great  migration  cannot  reverse  itself  in 
exact  pattern— and  if  it  did  the  effect-s  oh  local  community  would  not 
disappear,  ."•:•;•■ 
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Policy  suggested;    (l)   Recruit ing—from  .local  and  primary  areas: 
(a)  wonen — great   reservoir   in  local   market,    (t>)   primary  area — has 
great  reserve   in  marginal  agriculture;    (2)    Poller  utilization  of 
community  facilities;    and   (3)  Postwar     problems  may  "be  minimized 
or  reduced  by  sound  planning  now  in  recruiting,   etc. 

Appendix:   A»     Migration  estimates  based  on   sampling  records  of 
workers  in  war  industries»     Proportion  of  migrants  found  in  each 
sample  applied  to   total  labor  force  within  each  major  group. 
Allowed  for  migrants  outside  war   indus-tries  by  ratio   of  2  defense 
workers   to  1  non-defense  worker.      Allowed  for  dependents  -  1  per 
migrant*      Some  allowance  for  people  who  have  left.     Results 
checked  with   State  Employment   Service,    Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion study,   WPA  study,    sugar  registration,  'selective  service, 
utility  companies,    etc. 

Estimates  o£  Future  Migration:    Forty  thousand  to   80,000  more 
workers  are   expected  to  be  employed  between  April  1942'  and  April 
1943. 

43.  KIRKENDALL,   L.  A,        Educational  problems  growing  out  of  migratory  popu- 

lation movements.       Okla.  Acad.    Sci,   Proc.   1942(22):    172-173. 
i     500  0k42 

Short  discussion  of  observed  and  anticipated  problems. ;   Contains 
no  migration  estimates. 

44.  LAFOLETTE,    R.   H. ,   Jr.       Agricultural  migration«—past,   present,   and 

future.        Natl.  Conf.    Social  Work.    Proc,    (1941)   68:    145-153. 
280.9  N213 

Discusses  three  movements  of  migratory  farm  workers:    (l)    Displaced 
farm  families,    (2)    surplus  rural  youth,-   (3)    seasonal  workers. 

Sees  migration  as  a  normal  means  for   the  adjustment  of  population 
to  better  economic   opportunities'.-    - 

45.  LAMB,   R.   K.       Effect   of  war-induced  migration  on  urban  communities. 

Civ.  Engin.   13(2)-    89-92.      F*b,    1943.        290.8  C49 

Discussion  of  the  multiplied  difficulties  encountered  in  planning 
for   the  care  of  migrants   to  urban  communities  where    shipbuilding 
yards,   airplane  factories,  and  ammunition  plants  have  drawn  workers 
together  and'  vrhere   there  are   inadequate  housing,    transportation 
facilities,   and  other  necessary  services.      Brings  up  problems  that 
will  be  faced  when  this  vast  army  of  migrants  is  uprooted  at  end 
of  the  war. 

46.  LAMB,'  R.   K-.        Mobilization  of  human  resources.       Amer.   Jour.    Sociol. 

48(3):    323-330.      Nov.   1942.        280.8  Am3 

Discussion  based  primarily  on  WPA  studies    (Item  No.   124). 
"Emphasis  upon  heavy  war  industries  is  bound  to  be  reversed  in- the 
posfo/ar  period,  -with  resulting  dislocations  accompanied  also  by 
mili'tp/r'y  demobilization.  Agencies  created  to  -date,    including  the     War 
;  Manpower  Commissi on» have  not   been  equipped  to   deal  with  problems  of 

this  magnitude.      It   is  nro-posed   that-  an  agency  for    subsidized  train- 
ing and  transfer,   without  a  means  test,   be   established  to   supplement 
£    existing  agencies.      This  agency  would  be  made  reversible  and  used 
during  postwar  demobilization.      It  would  become  an  adjunct  of  a 
public  works  program. " 
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47.  LAHDIS,  P.    H. ,'  and  LAY,  K.   H.       Farm  and   small  tovm  workers  in  Metro- 
politan war   industry.     A  sociological    study  of  war  migrants   in 
Spokane,   Washington.        Wash.   Agr.  Expt.    Sta.   Bui.   460,   39  p. 
Pullman,   1945.        100  W27E 

Families  living   in  new  housing  units,   in  tourist  camps,   and  in 
scattered  new  homes  were   interviewed,    summer  of  1944,   to   secure 
data  on  family  characteristics,   reasqng  for  migration,   problems  of 
adjustment,   and  future  plans.      Data  w$re   obtained  on  580  families 
who   originally  lived  jn  communities  of  less  than  10,000  population 
. and  who  had  at  least  one  person  living  at  home  and  working  in  war 
industry.     Thirty- three  percent  of  the  families  surveyed  came  from 
the  open— country,  44  percent   from  towns  of  less  than  2,500  popula- 
tion,  23  percent   from  towns  of  2,500  to   9,999  population.      The 
largest  proportion  of  the  families  came  from  Washington  or  nearby 
States,   although  31   States,  Alaska,   and  British  Columbia  were 
represented. 

"The   study  was  limited  at   the  outset   to   family  groups.      Of  all 
family  heads  in  the   sample,   567  were  married;    ten  were  widoiired, 
divorced  or  separated;   and  three  were   single  men  with  dependents. 
The  modal  age   group  was  30  to  39  years.      Forty-four  percent  of  the 
family  heads  fell   in  the  nodal  group;   approximately  20  percent  were 
29  or  under;    and  36  percent  were  40  or  over.      Only  one   family  head 
included  in  the    study  was  under  20. 

"The  move  to   Spokane  was  not  the  first  change  of  residence  in  the 
adult  lives  of  most   family  heads.      Ten  percent  had  lived  in   their 
communities  of  origin  only  one  year  or  less,   and  one-third  had  lived 
there  from  one  to  five  years.      However,   20  percent  had  lived  in  the 
same  community  for   from  five  to   ten  years,   and  36  percent   for  over 
ten  years. 

"The  migrants  came   from  all  walks  df  life.     Laborers,   craftsmen 
and  farmers. were  however,   predominant,   with  138,   or,  24  percent; 
118,   or  20  percent;   and  93,'  or  16  percent,   respectively,   engaged 
in  those  occupations  on  January  1,   1940.     Another  80,   or  14  percent, 
had  been  operatives.     Eighty-six  or  15-percent,   came  from  the 
white-collar  occupations.      Twelve,   or   2  percent,   had   still  been  in 
school.     Another  2  percent  admitted  that   they  had  been  doing 
government  relief  work  at   that   time;    and  3  percent  had  been  unem- 
ployed or  in  school.     Three  percent  had  been  engaged  in  domestic 
and  service  work,   and  1  percent    in  protective   services. 

"Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  families  had  only  one  worker  living 
at  home,    18  percent   had  two  workers,    7  percent  three  workers,   and 
1  percent   four  or  more  workers.      The  580   families  interviewed 
contributed  782  workers   to 'the  Spokane  labor  force.      Half  of  the 
additional  workers  were  wives;-  45  percent  were  children,   and  5  percent 
were  brothers  or   sisters,  parents  or  parents-in-law  of  the  house- 
hold heads.  '•>.' 
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"One  hundred  of  the  families  in  the   sample  had  no,  children  living  at 
home.      The  other  480  families  had  1127   sons  and  daughters  living 
at  home   ranging  in  age   from  a  few  weeks   to  27  years.      Of  the  children, 
42  percent  were  under   six  years  of  age,   39  percent  were  of  grade- 
school  age    (6  to  13),   15  percent  were  of  high-school  age    (14-18), 
and  only  4  percent  were   over  18. 

"Sixty-two  percent   of   the  total  group    (heads  of  households)   were 
in  a  different  occupational  class  in  1944  than  they  had  been  in 
1940,   according  to  major  census  classifications.     Another  23  percent 
had  remained  in  the   same  occupational  class  but  were  now  doing  work 
which  required  skills  different   than  their  .former  work.     Among   the 
group  were  automobile   mechanica  who  had  become  airplane  mechanics, 
truck  drivers  who  had  become  linemen  and  painters  who  had  become 
electricians.      In  all,    85  percent  of  the  household  heads  had  had 
to  become  adjusted  to  new.  types  of  work*    all   of  them  had  had  to 
adjust  to  different   employers  and  different  working  conditions. 

"Families  in  metropolitan  permanent  and   in   suburban  housing  units 
were  asked  whether  they  had-  been  able   to   save  money  or  buy  a  home. 
One  hundred   sixty-four   families  made  definite   statements.      Of  these, 
95  had  bought  or  were  buying  homes;   23  were   saving  money,  buying 
bonds  or  paying  off  old  debts.     Five  more  were   saving  some  money 
but   found  it   difficult  and  did  not   save  every  month.      In  all,    three- 
fourths  of  those  who  were,  willing  to  make  definite   statements  were 
making  some   sort   of  financial  provision  for   the  future.      This  was, 
however,    less  than  one-third  of  tho.se  who  were  asked  such  questions. 
It   is  likely  that  most   of  those  who.  evaded  the  question  either  were 
not   saving" or  were   saving  very  little..  • 

"host  of  the  newcomers  professed  to   be  well   satisfied,   at  least 
temporarily,  with  their   situations. 

"The   supervisor  and  field  workers  were  impressed  with  the    influence 
of  group  housing  on  the    social   status  of  the  occupants.... 

"Soon  residents   in  the  projects  felt   that  their  place  of  residence 
inspired  prejudice,   classified  them  with  the  less  desirable   class 
of  the  city  and  hindered  their  adjustment    in  many  group   situations." 

48.  LANDIS,   P.   E.        Internal  migration  by  subsidy.        Social- Forces  22(2): 

183-187.      Dec.   1943.        280.8  J823 

Summarizes  observations  made  on  the  federal  program  of  subsidized 
farm  migration  with  which  the  author  worked  from  late  December  1942 
to  ilay  1943. 

During  the  period  of  operation  between  5,000  and  6, 000< workers 
were   transported — in  all  approximately  20,000  persons. 

49.  LAJTDIS,   P.   H.        The  loss  of  rural  manpower   to  war   industry  through 

migration.,        Wash.   Agr,   Expt.    Sta*   Bui.   427    (Ser.    in  Rural  Population 
10),   36  p.     Pullman,   1943.        100  WS7S 

Areas   selected  in  an  attempt    to,  learn   something  about  problems 
involved  in  migration  of  workers  from  rural  areas  to  war  centers 
were  Whitman  and  Stevens  Counties,   Wash.      Period  covered  was  January 
1940  to  midsummer  1942. 
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Before  field  work, 'a  list  of  migrants  to  war  centers  was  obtained 
*  from  files  of  local  newspapers,  rural  mail'  carriers,  store  managers, 
post  offices,  etc. 

Schedule  interviews  were  taken' with  relatives,  friends,  neighbors, 
etc.  of  war  migrants  still  living  in  community.  War  migrant  is 
defined  as  one  who  left  local,  community  to  engage  in  war  work.  War 
industry  defined  as  one  engaged  in  activities  connected  directly 
with  the  war  or  providing  materials  for  war  use. 

General  pattern  of  migration  is  that  the  young  and  unattached  who 
are  just  entering  labor  market  or  have  never  had  steady  jobs  are  the 
first  to  go.  Later  the  married  men— especially  those  with  special 
skills.   (Tables  on  age,  marital  status,  etc.,  "bear  this  out.) 
Community  of  origin  generally  favorable  to  migration., 

Modal  group  of  migrants  had  high-school  education.   , 

Major  migration  from  both  counties  to  (l)  Seattle,  .(2)  Spokane, 
and  (3)  Bayview,  Idaho. 

Major  reasons  for  migration:  (l),  good  job,  (2)  better  wages,  and 
(3)  many  jobs.  "  ■  :-.:'. 

Table  on  usual  occupation  of  migrants.   Very  few  ,had  special 
training  "before  migration  -.  11. 9$.  ■■■      .;. 

Tables  on  source  of  information  about  job-^-and  tine  lapse  between 
arrival  and  job,  Union  status,  type  of  war  industry  where  migrants 
employed,  occupations,'  reasons  for  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 

'Community  effects  of  loss  of  local  manpower;  (l)  Had  a  .-prewar 
labor  surplus  and; (2)  now  some  signs  of  small  shortages  in  harvest 
tine. 

Postwar  Adjustments:   In  the  postwar  adjustments  many  of  the 
economic  and  psychological  factors  -favorable  during  defense-war 
migration  will  be  absent.  Expect  little  over  half  (58.8)  to  return, 
about  18  percent  of  which  return  will  be  before  end  of  war.  Tables 
on:  reasons  for  returning  or  not,  jobs .available  upon  return, 
probability  of  returning  by  location  of. war  job.  r 

Appendix:   (l)  Note  on  women  migrants.  (2)  Return  migration 
January  1940  to  Sumner  of  1942. 
50.  LANDIS,  P..H.   Six  months  after  commencement.  An  analysis  of  the 

occupational  roles  of  133,651  graduates  of  Washington  high  schools, 
classes  of  1934- through  1941.   Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.;.,3ul.  420, 
31  p.  '■  Pullman,  1942.   100  W27E  V 

Based  on  data  from  high-school  statistical  report  1934-1941  which 
provides  for  the  tabulation  by  sex  of  all  graduates  of  the  preced- 
ing year  classified  into  activity  broups:  Post-graduate  in  high 
schools,  college  or  university,  State  normal  school,  and  other 
higher  institution,  schools  for  nurses,  commercial  schools,  store 
and  office  work,  agriculture,  factory  work,  and  trades,  as  well  as 
other  employment  remaining  at  home  and  unaccounted  for.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  the  former  students  went  into  agriculture. 

Contains  only  some  minor  implications  for  migration  selectivity. 
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51.  LA1TDIS,  P,  H.   The  territorial  and  occupational  nobility  of  Washington 
youth.   Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.-  449,  66  p.  Pullman,  1944, 
100  W27E 

This  study  of  16,732  Washington  youth  was  "based  oh  original  data 
obtained  from  questionnaires  answered  by  eighth  grade  and  high- 
school  social  science  pupils,  spring  of  1942,  regarding  location  and 
occupation  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  completed  their 
schooling. 

Because  of  limitations  of  the  data  secured  certain  findings  are 
tentative.  Nevertheless  the  study  ,routlines  the  typical  pattern 
of  their  (the  youth  studied)  territorial  migration  and  patterns  of 
their  inter-occupational  mobility.  Data  are  also  assembled  dealing 
with  the  education  of  youth,  and  their  employment  and  earnings." 

,rThe  dominant  pattern  of  territorial  mobility  in  the  state  is 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas*   The  larger  the  city,  the 
greater  its  drawing  power  over  youth  in  the  surrounding  territories. 

"In  general,  the  most  rural  counties  of  the  state  lost  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  generation  studied  through  migra- 
tion; . . . 

"At  the  time  of  the  study,  metropolises  in  the  state,  that  is, 
cities  of  100,000  population,  had  more  than  twice  as  many  of  the 
youth  generation  as  were  born  there.   In  contrast,  rural  areas  of 
under  2500  population  had  lost  28  percent  of  the  youth  generation.  ... 

"Metropolitan  areas  are  clearly  consumers  of  population;  they 
keep  their  own  and  add  a  large  fraction  of  those  produced  in  rural, 
small  town,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  snail  city  areas  of  the  state. 

"Youth  from  rural  places  are  most  likely  to-  locate  in  metro- 
politan centers  and  secondly  in  intermediate/  sized  cities.   There 
is  evidence  that  the  intermediate -sized  city  is  used  by  rural  youth 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  metropolis.  The  migration  toward  larger 
population  centers  f'.r  many  youth  begins  during  the  later  years  of 
their  schooling.   It  increases  as  youth  become  experienced  in  the 
work  world. 

"Of  young  men,  26.3  percent  were  in- the  same  occupations,  as  their 
fathers  at  the  time  of  the  present  job;  of  the  girls,  4.5  percent 
were  in  the  same  occupational  -class  as  their  fathers.  A  higher 
•  proportion  of  sons  of  laborers  than  of  any  other  group  37.7  percent, 
followed  in  the  occupational  footsteps  of  their  fathers.   Farmers 
■'•' 'and  laborers  were  second  with  34  percent  of  sons  following  the 
fa.therr's'  occupation.  Almost  30  percent  of  the  sons  of  operatives 
followed  their  fathers r  occupations;  20  percent  of  sons  of  crafts- 
men; only  10.5  percent  of  sons  of  professional  fathers. 

"It  -is  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  youth  finds  a  place  in 
occupations  that  are  outside  the  family  'occupational  heritage. 
Groups  with  relatively  high'  birth  rates,  namely,  farmers,  farm 
•laborers  and  common  laborers,  move  in  large  numbers  into  every 
other  occupational  class,  even  into  those  occupational  classes 
which  represent  high  socio-economic  status. 
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"The  smaller  the  place,  the  lower  are  the  average  rates  of '-pay. 
koreover,  there  is -a  relationship  "between  amount  of  schooling  and  age 
at  leaving  school,  and  wages  earned  by  youth  c  their  first  jobs. 
Parental  occupation 'also  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  initial 
wages  of  sons  and  daughters. 

"The  job  in  which  the  youth  is  engaged  also  has  a  definite  bear- 
ing on  his  initial  wage. 

"Changing  from  job  to  job  once  the  youth  has  selected  his  initial 
occupation  has  no  constant  relationship  to  rate  of  pay,  but  depends 
more  upon  the  nature  of  the  handicaps  which  are  faced  in  entering 
the  occupation.       -  ":  ■  ■ 

"Bate  of  pay  is  undoubtedly  of  some  importance  in  explaining 
both  territorial  and  occupational  mobility. 

flIn  spite  of  the  high  educational  attainments  of  girls  in  the 
state,  the  beginning  wages  of  girls  are  much  lower  on  the  average 
than  those  of  boys.  G-irls  faced  the  same  discrimination  with  the 
passing  of  time;  they  made  much  less  progress  in  wages  between  the 
time  of  the  first  job  and  the  time  of  the  study  than  did  boys. 

"This  study  demonstrates  that  education  is  related  to  territorial 
and  occupational  mobility.  Education  tends  to  free  the  person  from 
the  limitations  of  his  local  environment,  to  make  him  feel  more 
at  home  in  the  larger  society,  and  is,  therefore,  correlated  with 
migration.   Similarly,  the  educated  person  has  a  greater  choice  of 
vocations  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  available  vocations.  The 
more  educated  person,  therefore,  is  more  often  found  in  an  occupa- 
tion differing  from  that  of  the  parent." 

52.  LAEDIS,  P.  H.   Washington  high  school  graduates  in  depression  and  in 

war  years.   Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  463,  19  p.  Pullman,  1945. 
100W27E 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  studies  of  high-school  graduates 
in  Washington  State  between  1934  and  1944.  Over  14,900  graduates 
(6,387  boys  and  8,546  girls)  in  the  1944  class  were  studied.   The 
majority  of  the  boys,  58.4  percent,  graduating  from  rural  high 
schools  went  directly  into  armed  services,  13.5  percent  entered 
agriculture,  24.1  went  into  other  work,  8  percent  continued  their 
schooling.  More  rural  girls  entered  college  and  more  took  nurses' 
training  than  in  any  previous  war  period.   Fewer  went  into  work- — 
.factory,  store,  and  office— than  in  the  previous  graduating  class. 

53.  JjAi^D,  p.  V.   Growth  and  distribution  of  population.   California  and 

six  Western  States.   Cent.  Valley  Pro j .  Studies.  Population  Com. 
Statis,  Memc  ._   (ser.?  Growth  of  Population  lib*  1),  6  p.,  pro- 
cessed.  Berkeley.  1943.   280.9  C33  2 

Series  of  tables  and  charts  of  census  population  data  for-  these 
areas,  1900-1940.  One  table  of  annual  estimates  of  total  popula- 
tion growth,  1920-43. 
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54.  LARSON,   0.    F.,   and  DOWNING,   J.    C.        Manpower   for  war  work,    eastern   Ken- 

tucky.     82  p3#  procossed.      Washington,    D.C,  U»S|.   Bur*  Agr.   Econ* ,    1943 
1.941   R3K312 

Carter,   Clinton,  Leslie  .Margin-  and  £w-sley  Counties.,   Ky,  were  covered 
through  interviews  with  local   informants  who  reported  on  all   families 
in  their  neighborhoods,    giving  a  complete  population  census  in  five 
selected  magisterial   districts  in  each  of  the  counties.     Counties 
were   selected  to  represent  5  sub-areas,   comprising  33  counties  in 
eastern  Kentucky.      Magisterial   districts  were  chosen  as  those  most 
suitable  for   study  of  the  rural-farm  population  in   the  correspond- 
ing group  of  counties.      Each  district  had  a  predominantly  rural- 
farm  population   in  1940,    ranging  from  79-98  percent.      Estimates  of 
the  current    situation  for   the  33-county  area  were  arrived  at   "by 
extension  of  the  ratios  for  the  five   selected  districts  to  the 
five   respective  groups  of  counties.      As  the  limited  non-farm  popula- 
tion in   the   selected  districts  was  comprised  almost  entirely  of 
open-country  dwellers,   application  of  the   ratios  from  the  total 
population  of  these'  districts  to   the   rural-farm  population  of  the 
sub-areas  was  considered  sufficiently  valid. 

The   rural-farm  population  in   the  33  counties  increased  approximate- 
ly 17  percent   between . 1930  and  1940,    because  of  the  high  rate  of 
natural   increase,    the  return  of  former  migrant   families,   and  the 
retardation  of  out-movement.      In  each  of  the  five   sub-groups,    the 
acres  of  harvested  cropland  per  person  declined  enough  to   indicate 
increasing  pressure   of  population  upon  resources. 

During  the   thirties,    the  number  of  -people    in  the  region  increased 
much  more'  rapidly  than  resources  could  permit  without  lowered  levels 
of  living.     Not  until   the  days  of  defense  s.nd  World  War   II  was 
there  again  any  strong  pull  from  the   outside.     Military,   defense, 
and  war  work  brought  the  people   their  first  large   opportunity  since 
the    '20' s  for  more  production  work  on  the  outside   than  at  home. 

The   study  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  manpower  of  the  rural- 
farm  population.-    Presents  a  table  on  population  and  percentage 
change  by  age,  April  1940  to  December  1942,    in  five   sample  areas. 
The  change   is  also  charted  by  an  age  pyramid. 

Movement  of  per-sons'  f  rom  the  area  occured  during  the   defense  period 
before  Pearl  Harbor  as  indica-ted  by  decline  in  population   since 
1940.      It  wa.s  a  movement   to   the  armed  forces  and  to  work  outside 
the  area.      It  accelerated  during  the   latter  half  of  1942,  and  did 
nc5t   seem  likely  to   be   greatly  retarded  during  the  winter  of  1942-43. 

Presents   some  high  and  low  estimates  of  available   manpower  in  the 
area  with   the  compositions  of  each,   according  to  various  assumptions. 

55.  LARSON,   0.    P.,    and  BANGER,   M.   R.        Some  postwar  rural   trends  in  the 

Pacific  Northwest.      15  p.      Portland,   U.    S.   Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,   Pacific  Northwest  Region,    1946. 

Data  for  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  local 
agencies  and  organizations  and   through  interviews  with  farmers  in  four 
counties — Ada  and  Brigham  in   Idaho  and  Clark  and  Franklin  in 
Washington. 
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This   study  reports  changes  and  adjustments  that   took  place  -in  the 
farm  population  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  after  the   end  of  the  war, 
including  migration,   occupational    shifts,    employment   conditions, 
veterans'   adjustments,   and- farmers'   use  of  income  and  savings. 
Many  farmers  who  took  war  jobs  were  resuming  their  agricultural 
work;    others  who  had  bought   farms  near  war  plants  because  of  housing 
shortages  were  giving  full   tim@   %o  farming.     The  number  of  war 
workers  and  veterans  returning  te  rural  communities  depends  largely 
on  the  nonfarm  jobs  available ,      Seme  returned  veterans  have  bought 
poor  land  for-  a  high  price  because  of   scarcity  of  available  good 
land. 
56.   LARSON,   0.   3T.        Wartime  migration  and  the  manpower  reserve  on  farms  in 
eastern  Kentucky.     Rural    Sociol.    8(2):    148-161.     June  1943. 
281.28  R88 

Source  of  data  noted  in  item  44. 

Between  April  1,   1940  and  December  1,   1942,   a  decrease  of  19 
percent   in  rural  farm  population  of  33  eastern  Kentucky  counties 
is  estimated  on  basis  of  a  population  census  for  five   selected  areas. 
This  decrease  exceeded  the  gain  from  1930-1940  taking  40  percent   of 
the  men  15-34  years  of  ae,e.     Few  of  the\  migrants  had  entered  agri- 
culture.     Remaining  workers  estimated  as  being  available  for  more 
productive  work  at   the  close  of  1942  exceeded  the  number  who  had 
left   since  the  1940  census.      The  low  estimate  of  63,000  available 
workers,   aged  15-59,   includes  28,000  married  men..    Wives  without 
children  under  10,   and  youths  of  15  and  over  normally  in   school 
part  of  the  year,   were   included  in  the  high  estimate  of  98,000 
available  workers.      Despite   the  heavy  migration,   1940-1942,   a   sub- 
stantial available  labor   supply  remained. 

During  the  2  years  and  8  months,  a  decrease  of  85,000  in  rural- 
farm  population,   or  19  percent,   was  estimated.     Migration  from  farms 
'was  18,000  greater  than  the  gain  during  1930-1940.      Outward  movement 
paralleling  the  rise  of  defense  and  war  industries  and  expansion  of 
armed  forces  was  continuing  apparently  without  abatement  at   the 
time  of  the  survey, 

Farm. population  decline  was  greatest  for  adults  under  35    (presents 
a  table   by  age  and  sex)— loss  of  men  greater  than  women. 

Decreases  tended  to   be   smaller  for  each   successive  older  age 
group.     iViale  and  female  65  and  over  increased.     Those  who  left 
after  Pearl  Harber  were  predominantly  young,   male,  and  unmarried. 
Few  were  currently  employed  in  agriculture.     About  one-half  went 
into  armed  forces..    Most   of  the  remaining  entered  industrial  work 
in  Ohio   Valley,  Great  Lakes  eastern  cities,  and  coal  mining  in 
Kentucky  and  West   Virginia. 

Migration  caused  increasing  proportion  of  young. and  aged  dependents 
and  decreasing  ratio  of  men  to  women.      If  the  age-sex  distribution 
of  1942  were   to  continue  long  it  would  be   reflected  in  higher  rates 
of  social  dependency,  higher   illness  and  death  rates,   and  lower  birth 
rates.      Income  per  capita  would  be-likely  to  decline, as  acreage  of 
land  per  capita  increased.     Reduced  enrollment  and  attendance  at 
schools  would  probably  occur. 
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57.  LEONARD,   0°   E.        Rural  community  adjustments   to  recent  population 

shifts  in  selected  areas  of  the   Southeast.        Social  Forces  23 (l): 
41-46.      Oct.   1944.        280.8  J823 

Analyses  of  results  of  war  ration  "book  registration  of  March  1942 
in  order   to  obtain  indications  of  change   in  population  1940-1943 
of  the    Southeast   States — Alabama,   Florida,    Georgia,    Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Nonagricultural   employment   increased  by  600-000  in   the   Southeast 
between  October  1939  and  1942,   representing  an  increase  of  more  than 
34  percent   or  12  percent  more  than  the  national  average.      In  each 
of  the  five   Stp.t&s  the   increase  was  greater   than  in  the  United 
States,   ranging  from  50  percent   in  Alabama  to  26.9  in  Mississippi. 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics  farm  -pomlation  estimates   showed 
a  decrease   of  7.5  percent  between  1940  and  1942  for   these   States, 
Alabama   showing  the  greatest  losses.      Migrants  from  the   rural-farm 
pO'Tulation  did  not  necessarily  move,  directly  to  the   increasing 
industrial  population.      There  is  evidence   that  a  sizable  number 
of  employables  who  left   farms  during  i-ar  crises  have   moved  first 
to   jobs   in  smaller   towns  vacated  by  those  who  left   smaller  towns  for 
the  city. 

There  has  been   some  migration  into   these   States  as  well  as  away 
from  them,   especially  an   influx  of   skilled  workers. 

To   find  out  about  the   likelihood  that   farm  people  are  playing  a 
significant  role  in  migration  a  correlation  coefficient  of  -.64 
was   computed  from  county  values  on- the  population  change  1940- 
1943  8-nd  the  percentage   rural-farm  population  comprised  of  the   total 
in  1940»      The  probability  is  high  that  any  county  in  the   Southeast 
which  is  highly  rural  'lost  a   significant   number  of  people  during 
war. 

Includes   tables  on  average  and  percentage  decrease  in  po"pulation 
of  counties  in  the   Southeast  1940-43  by  percent  rural-farm  popula- 
tion,  relation  between  change   in  civilian  population  and  percent 
tenancy,    change   in  civilian  population  as  related  to  level   of 
living,   and  change   in  civilian  population  and  percent  Negro. 

Uar  migration  has  been  primarily  urban.      Heaviest   out-migration 
has  been  from  rural  problem  areas.     Negro   migration  has  been 
considerably  more   than  had  been  assumed. 

58.  LEVINE,   L.        The  impact  of  war  on  labor   supply  and  labor  utilization. 

Amer.    Statis.  Assoc,   Jour,   37(217):    54-62-     Mar.   1942.        251  Am3 

Discusses  the  part  played  by  the  United   States  Employment   Service 
in  obtaining  labor-market   information.      Illustrates  the   impact  of 
war  upon  labor  markets   in  Detroit,    Michigan,   and  the  Radford- Dublin 
area  of  Virginia. 

59.  LOOMIS,    C.   P.        Wartime  migration  from  the  rural   Spanish- speaking 

villages   of  Hew  Mexico.        Rural    Sociol-   7(4):    384-395.      Dec.   1942. 
281.28  R88 

The  wartime   exodus  exceeds  that   of  all   recent  years.     Army  induc- 
tions and  migration  have    taken  up  45  percent   of  males  15-65   from  the 
24  villages   studied. 
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Contains  migration  rates  by  age  and   sex,   map  of  routes,   table  or. 
occupations  of  male  migrants  15-65. 

60.  LOSEY,   J.  E.,   ROBERTSON,   R.  ,   and  WINKLSBLACK,.  I.   H.        Wartime  adjust- 

ments of  Indiana  rural   youth.  .8  p.-,   dittoed.     Lafayette.,,  Purdue    - 
Univ.,   Dept.  Agr.   Ext.,   1?44. 

Tentative   summary  for  Leadership  Training   School   for   Indiana 
Rural  Youth. 

Wartime  adjustments  of   Indiana  rural  youth  are   summarized  in  this 
report  which  presents  the   findings  of  a  rural-youth   survey  made   in 
four  Indiana,  counties   (LaPorte,   Blackford,   Hancock,   and  Monroe)    in 
March  1944.      Investigators  found  that  60  percent  of   the   rural  youth 
had  changed  residence   since  1940 — 40  percent  had  left  the  home 
county  and  20  percent  had  made   some    shift  within  county  borders. 
About  three- fourths  of  the  male  migrants  entered  the  military 
service  and  one-fifth  moved  to  urban  centers.     Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  female  migrants  shifted  to  urban  residences  and  about 
one— fourth  moved  to  other   farms.      The  largest  proportion  of  youth 
leaving  the  home  county  were  from  the  youngest  age  bracket — between 
18  and  19  in  1940.     Almost   twice  as  many  young  men  were  farming 
for  themselves  in  1944  as  in  1940;   partnerships  showed  a  slight 
increase.,     Only  a  few  hired  hands  remained  in  the  group  and  unpaid 
family  workers  disappeared.      The  most    striking  change   in  the  4-year 
period  was  the  increase   in  housewives.      In  1940,   only  6  percent  of 
the  female  youths  were  housewives.     By  1944,   29  percent  were  house- 
wives. 

61.  LOVELL,   K.   Do        Migrant  aid  in  California,   1849   ;    1939.     A  comparison 

of  the   social   services  for   transients  during  the  gold  rush  and  the 
great  depression.        Araer.  Jour.   Econ,   and  Sociol.    3(l):    69-87.      Oct. 
1943.        280.8  Am393    ■        .. 

The  first   section  of  this  report  deals  with  difficulties  encountered 
by  migrants  to   Califotnia  during  the   gold  rush  of  1849  and  1C350 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  social    service   in  the   State*      The 
last  half  of  the  report  discusses   special  problems  created  by 
immigrants  from  eastern   States  during  the   depression  of  the  1930' s 
Pjtid  comparison  of  the  aid  afforded  the  destitute,   physically  ill, 
and  the  mentally  ill,    in  each  period. 

62.  MAUGUS,  A.  R. ,   and  MCNAMARA,   R.  L.        Levels  of  living  and  population 

movements  in  rural  areas  of  Ohio  1930-1940.        Ohio.  Agr.   Expt. 
Sta.  Bui.   639,   62  p.     Wooster,   1943.      '100  0h3S 

Though  this  is  concerned  primarily  with   the  .1930-1940  decade,    it 
contains   some   speculations  on  wartime  migration. 

63.  MA1TGUS,  A.   R.       Loss  of  manpower  in  rural  Ross  County,   Ohio.        8  p.  s 

processed.        Columbus,  Ohio.    State  Univ.,    Bept.  Rural  Econ.      1942. 
(Research  Memorandum)        281.067  M31 

Since  1940  the  rural  areas  of  Ross  County  have  lost  about    three- 
fourths  of  the  manpower  representing   their  young  men  now  20-29, 
These  men  were   in  a   survey  in  1940  at  which  time   they  were  18-27. 
Information  about   the   same  boys  was  obtained  from  the  local   draft 
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boards  of  Ross  County  in  July  1942.      Selective   service  records  were 
the  basis  of  information.    • 

In  1 940 , 'one-half  of   the  young  men   surveyed  were   on  farms.      In 

1942,  only  28  percent   reported  employment   in  farm  work.      In  1942, 
41  percent  were   employed  in  non-farm  jobs,   26  percent  in  armed 
forces  and  the  remaining  5  percent  were  not  employed. 

Of  those   in   the  1943   study  who   registered  in  Ross  County,    62 
percent  were  living  or  working  outside  the  rural  areas  of  the  county 
in  1942s      Of  these  42  percent  were   in  armed  forces,    56  percent   in 
non-farm  industries  and  2  percent   in  farm  work* 
64#   MAITGUS,  A.  R«       Rural  children  and  youth  in  Ohio.       Ohio   State  Univ. 
Dept.   Rural  Scon.   Miraeog.   Bui.   185,    57  pe      Columbus,    1945. 
281.9  0h32 

She  1940  Census,   Vital    Statistics  Reports,   and  Selective    Service 
Bulletins  furnished  data  for  this  report.      Between  1930  and  1940 
there  was  a  net  migration  of  67,000  youths,    20-34  years  old,   away 
from  Ohio   farms.      Wartime  migration  has  depleted  further  the 
number   in  the  20-40  age   group  leaving   farms  with  a  high  proportion 
of  old  people.      The   excess  of  males  of  military  age   is  due   to 
deferment  for  farm  work  while   the  young  women  have   entered  urban 
industries.      Migration  of  young  women  accounts  for   the  fact    that 
the   farm  potrulation  has  not    shared  in  the  rapid'  rise  of  births  in 
Ohio    since  1940.      Characteristics  of  farm  youth  including  education, 
marital  and  family  statuss   and  health  are   included  in   the  report* 
65»   MA1TGUS,   A.   R.        Subsequent  movement  of  Kentucky  hill    families  relocated  as 
farm  laborers  in  Ohio.        Ohio   State  Univ.   Dept.   Rural  Econ. 
Mimeog.   Bui.   170,   15  p0      Columbus,   1943.        281.9  0h32 

See   item  64  for  background  to   this  study. 

Between  November  1942  and  March  1943,   a   total  of  316  men  were   sent 
to  Ohio   State  University  by  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
orientation  and  guidance    series.      They  came   in  9  groups  of  about 
35  each.     They  were  instructed  in  use   of  farm  machinery,   handling  of 
dairy  cows,   etc.     Of  the  316,   214- were  hired  by  Ohio   farmers  as 
farm  laborers  after  about  a  vreek  at   the  University.      Their   families 
were  later  moved  up  by  the   Farm   Security  Administration.      In  August 

1943,  after  from  5  to   9  months  following  their  employment  as  year- 
round  laborers,   county  agricultural   extension  agents  were  asked  to 
report  on  their  current    status.     A- special   questionnaire  was  filled 
out   for   this  purpose.      From  213  returns,   the  findings  were:     (l) 

101  are  now  employed  as  farm  laborers  on   farms  of  original  employ- 
.    ment.     Location  of  those  who  were  not   on  farms  in  county  of 

original   employment  difficult   to   determine.      Twelve  were  known  to 
have   settled,  in  other  Ohio  counties.    (2)   Of  the  101,    53  report 
satisfaction  with  position,   38  only  partly  satisfied,   about  10 
dissatisfied.      (3)   Of  the  101,    91  were  with   same   employers  and  10 
had  changed . 
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Gives  reasons  for . separation  from  farm  employment,  the  age,  size 
of  households,  schooling,  occupation,  and  other  characteristics  of 
those  who  stayed  as  farm  laborers.  Concludes  with  suggestions  for 
a  recruitment  policy, 

66.  MA1TGCJS,  A.   E. ,  and  SOWER,    C.  E.        War  and  migration  of  rural  youth.     A 

study  of  Eoss  County,   Ohio.      Ohio   State  Univ.   Dept.   Sural  Econ* 
Mimeog.   Bui.   149,    9  p.      Columbus,   1942.      281.9  0h32 

Study  done  in  March  1942  from 'a  sample  of  earlier   study  (1940) 
on  rural-farm  youths. 

Findings  confirm  the  contention  that   rural  areas  are  rapidly 
losing  young  people  who  have  passed  through  age  of  high-school 
graduation,   as  a  result  of  migration  which  is  particularly  large 
among  single  and  recently  married. 

67.  MANGUS,  A.  E.    ,    War  relocation  of  subsistence  farmers  to  areas  of  farm 

labor  needs  in  Ohio.        Ohio   State  Univ.  Dept.   Eural  Scon.        Mimeog. 
Bui*   161,   24  p..      Columbus,   1943.        281,9  0h2 

U.    S.   Farm  Security  Administration  and  U.    S.   Employment    Service 
cooperating. 

Beers   study  of  eastern  Kentucky   (item  6)    indicates  that  between 
April  1940  and  December  1942,    the  33  counties,  surveyed  lost  more 
-,  ■  farm  people  due  to  migration  than  was  gained  from  all   sources  during 

the  10  years  preceeding  1940.     Despite  heavy  losses   (l9$),   it  was 
estimated  that  there  remained  at   the  latter  date  a   surplus  of 
26,000  farm-family  heads  able  and  potentially  available  for  work 
elsewhere.     Together  with  employable   family  members  these  unproduc- 
tively-employed  workers  comprised  a  total  labor  reserve  of  50s000 
persons. 

Within  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  labor  surplus 
areas  in  1942  acute   farm  labor   shortages  began  to  develop  in  com- 
mercial  farming  areas  in  other  States.     Beginning  in  November  1942 
and  extending  to  ^arch  1943,    the  Ee.rm  Security  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  U.    S«   Employment   Service  and  Ohio    State  University 
carried  on  a  program  of  controlled  movement  of  people  from  the 
comparatively  unproductive  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky  to  aid  in 
meeting  the  farm  labor  need  in  Ohio.      The  program  included  recruit- 
ment,   transportation,    some   training  and  instruction,   and  placement 
of  workers  in  farm-labor  jobs.     Migrant  families  were  moved  to 
Ohio  after   employment  and  housing  arrangements  were   settled  by  the 
workers  and  their  employers.     The  program  obviously  involved  a 
process  of  uprooting  people  from  a  social  environment   to  which  they 
were   thoroughly  habituated  and  of  transplanting  them  to  new  and 
vastly  different   social    situations.      To  aid  in  the  necessary 
adjustments,   a  residence  center  was   set  up  where   some  preliminary 
training  and  orientation  could  be  provided  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  relocation  process.     While  the  center  was  at  Ohio   State,   a 
total   of  316  men  were  transported  to   it   by  the  Farm   Security  Admin- 
istration—9    groups  of  about  35  each.      They  were  instructed  mainly 
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in  care  and  use  of  modern  farm  machinery;    tractor  work  was   emphasized. 
They  achieved  some   experience   in  care  and  handling  of  dairy  cows, 
hogs,   and  poultry.      They  usually  stayed  one  wook.      Vocational  and 
social  counselling  was  provided  to  cushion  the   shock  of  relocation 
and  increa.se  the  chances  of  successful   replacement  and  adjustment. 
214  were  placed  on  Ohio   farms  as  laborers.      Similar  centers  were 
later  established  at   other  points  in  the    State. 

Data  for  this  study  came  mostly  from  schedules  filled  out  at 
source  of  recruitment  and  personal  interviews  with  107  of  the  workers. 
This  publication  covers:    recruitment  and  placement  areas;    characteris- 
tics of  the  workers;   replacement  rates;   and  previous  migration 
history  of  the  worker s« 

68.  MAEGRJS,  A.   R.     '  Wartime   migration  of  farm  youth.        Ohio.  Agr.   Expt. 

Sta*   Bimo.   Bui.    28(222):    105-107.      May/ June  1943.        100  0h3S 

Presents  findings  of  a  field  survey  of  farm  youths  in1 44  sample 
neighborhoods   scattered  among  17  representative  counties.      The 
neighborhoods  included  1,130  farm  families,   with  805  youths  14-29, 
'    a.  ratio   of  71  per  100  families.      This  ratio  was  applied  to   all   farm 
families  in  the   State   to   obtain  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  farm 
youths   in  1943- 

Between  April  1940  and  January  1943  the  double   impact  of  the  war 
and  the  population   trend  led  to  a  decline  of  one-third  in     numbers 
of  young  people  14-29  years  old  living  on   farms*      During  that  period 
the   farm  youth  population  of  Ohio  decreased  from  285,000  to  191,000 — 
a  loss  of  94v 000  persons.      Males  and  females  a,ged  14-17  declined 
about  10  percent, .  youths  18-29  declined  44  percent.      Most  of  the 
recent  loss  of  farm  youths  of  high-school  age  can  be  attributed  to 
declining  numbers  of  births  on  farms  14-17  years  ago.     Depletion  in 
numbers  of  older  youths  was  largely  a  result  of  an  exodus  from  farms  t 
stimulated   oy  war. 

Except  for  the  age   group  25-29  the   rate  of  decline  was  greater  for 
males  than  for  females,    bringing  the    sex  ratio  of  the  14-29  group 
from  124   to   99.      Departure   rates  were  highest  for -males  18-29.     About 
90  percent  of  them  went • into  armed  forces.     Movement  of  youths 
to  cities,    towns,   and  villages  was  not  a  major  factor  in  population 
shifts-      Comparatively  few  were  moving  to   cities,    though   several  had 
non-farm  jobs:    23^6  percent  of  males  and  49.1  percent  of  females 
worked  at  non-farm  jobs   though  maintained  residence  on   the   farm. 
Presents  a   table  of  estimated  decline   by  age-sex  groupsc 
Advances  in  farm-wage  rates  will   tend   to  retard  the  decrease   in 
farm-labor  supply. 

69.  MCMILLA1T,   R.   T.        Boon  migration^    incidence  and  aftermath.        Rural 

Sociol.    7(2):    145-155.      June  1942.        281.28  R88 

Estimates  that  3.5  million  civilia.ns  have' migrated  a.s  a  result  of 
work  opportunities  and  increased  wages   in  non-agricultural    industries. 
Defense  migration  seems   selective  of  white,    single  males,   and  fa.mily 
heads  under  30  years  of  age.     Assumptions  basic   to   estimates 
described  in  article. 
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70.  MCMILLAN,- R.   T.        Earn- labor  as  a  factor  affecting  agricultural  pro- 

duction  in  1942  and  1943.        Cur.   Earm  Scon.    c0kla.   Sta.^  15(14): 
13L-137.      Aug.   1942.        100  0k4     . 

Estimated  that  50,000  Oklahoraans  were  inducted  between  September 
1940  and  April  1942,   40,100  of  these  from  rural  areas  -  equal   to 
about  one- fourth  of  such  males  aged  20-34 * 

71.  MCMILLAN,   R.    T.'       The  nampower   situation   in  Oklahoma  agriculture   for 

1943  and  1944..      Okla.  Agr.  Expt.    Sta.  .  Mimeog.   Cir.   101-A,   14  pc 
Stillwater,   1943.        100  0k4M 

Makes  use  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  manpower  inventory 
data,   1940  Census  material,   and  current   school-census  data  to  obtain 
estimates  of  the  farm  population  and  the  farm  labor   supply  in  Okla- 
homa.     Contains  only  minor  implication  for  migration. 

72.  MYERS,  H.   B.        Defense  migration  and  labor   supply.        Amer.    Statis. 

.Assoc.  Jour.   37(217):   69-76.     Mar.   1942,        251  Am3 

Includes  brief  introductory  comments  on  differences  between  the 
migration  of  the   thirties  and  the  present  movement. 

To   substitute   fact  for  fiction     concerning  the  defense  migration, 
the  Works  Projects  Administration,   Division  of  Research,  undertook 
a  series  of  studies  of  migration  to  defense  areas*      Surveys  designed 
primarily  to  learn  how  many  workers  and  persons  had  moved  to   the 
area  during  the  past  year,  where   they  had  come   from,   what   types 
of  people  they  were,   occupation  and  industries  in  which   they  were 
employed,    success  of  various  groups  of  migrants  in  finding  employ- 
ment after  migration,  and  extent   to  which   they  had  shifted  into  new 
occupations*      Studies  cover  only  civilian  workers  and  do  not  attempt 
to  gather  information  about  persons  who  had  left  the   survey  area 
during  the  year.      There  were  51  areas   in  allc      (See   item  No.    124.) 

In  general,    defense  migration  has  been  of  two  main   types:     (l)    the 
movement  of  construction  workers  to  camp  and  new  facility  sites, 
many  of  which  have  been  located  in  rural   or   small   town  areas;    (2) 
the  movement  of  workers   to  war-industry  centers,  mostly  larger  cities. 
The   industrial  movement  has  been  less   spectacular,   but   is  of  longer 
duration  and   socially  and  economically  is  much  more   important. 

Defense  migration  to  date   is  a  good  deal   smaller  than  publicized. 
Movement   to  large   construction  jobs  is   impressive  but  temporary. 
Some  few  industrial   towns  have  experienced  hectic   growttu      In  more 
than  half  of  the  40  areas  for  which  data  were   then  available   the 
migration  rate  had  been  less   than  5  percent.      In  only  9  of  the 
areas  has  the  migration  rate  been  10  percent  or  more.      The   surveys 
indicate  that   rate  of  migration  has  been  increasing.      Defense 
migration  has  been  strikingly  successful.      In  half  the  areas   surveyed 
the  unemployment  rate  has  been  less  than  8  percent;   and  in  one- fourth 
of  the  areas,   unemployment  was  less   than  5  percent*  '".    - 

Occupation  upgrading  has  been  widespread.      Women  have  been  far  less 
successful   than  men  in t obtaining  jobs.      In  most  areas   their  rate  of 
unemployment   is  3  or  more  times  that   for  men.      Negroes  have    oeen 
relatively  unsuccessful  .     Young  workers  have  been  more  successful   than 
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elders,-  though  the  very  young  are  a  striking  exception  "because  of 
ho  work  experience.  Negroes  made  up  a  snail  proportion  of  all 
migrants— in  most  areas  .fewer. than' 5  percent.  Contrary  to  popular 
impression,  relatively  few  of  the  migrants  have  come  from  agricul- 
ture.  In  most  defense  areas  fewer  than  10  percent  have  come  from 
farms.  Even  in  the  South  the  proportion  is  seldom  higher  than  15 
percent c   Defense  plants  have  primarily  obtained  their  workers 
from  urban  areas*  Most  of  the  rural  migrants  have  come  from 
villages  rather  than, from  the  open  country. 

Migrants  as  a  rule,  are  young — average  usually  less  than  30  and 
rarely  over  35  years. 
73.  NEW  YORK  TRUST  CO.    War  migration.  Great  population  and  industrial 
shifts  in  process.   N»  Y.  Trust  Co.  Index  22(2):  42-48.   Summer 
1942,   230.8  N48 

War  migration  has  been  largely  into  Northeast,  Mid-West,  and 
Great  Lakes  industrial  areas,  and  the  Pacific. 

Quotes  from  Congressional  Committee  to  Investigate  Interstate 
Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens  that  in  early  1941  people  were 
coming  into  war  centers  far  in  excess  than  required. ... "the  total 
of  defense  migrants- runs  upward  of  five  millions." 

Contains  a  short  discussion  on  the  types  of  problems  involved. 

A  total  of  1  million  people  migrated  to  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  Western  States  Promotion  Council* — far  exceeding  that 
of  the  '49  gold  rush  days*   San  Diego  population  increased  about 
60,000  from  beginning  of  1942  to  May  1942.   Includes  similar 
*  estimates  for  San  Francisco  area.  Majority  of  war  migrants  are  male, 
white  20-50  years  of  age,  unskilled  or  new  workers. 
74*  NIEDEEERAM ,  E.  J*   A  preliminary  survey  of  the  shift  •  of  manpower  in 
Maine  from  rural  areas  to  urba.n  war  industrial  centers"..  -  23  p., 
processed.  Orono,  1942.   283  N55 

Method  consisted  of  inquiry  and  interview  with  county  agents, 
Farm  Security  Administration,  teachers,  etc.   "The  main  purpose  was 
to  discover  types  of  phenomena — typical  occurences  and  understandings— 
from  bits  of  information  obtained  from  many  contacts  and  other  sources.' 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  prewar  rural  manpower  had  shifted  from 
local  activities  to  wa.r  industries  elsewhere,.   Greatest  shifts 
were  in  Washington  County  and  St.  John  Valley  section  where  25-40 
percent  of  employable  manpower  has  left  the  area.  About  three-fourths 
of  them  moved  their  families. 

Virtually  no  long-standing  commercial  farmers  have  left.   "Reservoir a 
has  been  drained,  but  90  percent  still  "rooted  at  home."'  Expected 
that  three-'fourths  will  return. 
75.  0SMERS,  E.   The  problem  of  national  defense  migration.   Minn. 
Municipalities  25:  427-431.  Nov.  1941.   Libr.  Cong. 

No  one  knows  the  numbers  exactly,  but  authorities  indicate  that 
2  million  have  taken  to  the  defense  road  and  estimate  the  number 
may  well  exceed  4  million  before  another  year.   Defense  migration  is 
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but  a  new  pattern  super i mposed  upon  the  old.  Mobility  has  long 
been  and  continues  to  be  an  essential  aspect  of  American  way  of 
life*  Before  the  defense. period  over  4  million  migrated  annually 
across  Sta.te  lines.  The  new  only  augments  the  stream  of  the  old. 
Discusses  labor  recruitment ,.  boom  towns ,  and  future  prospects. 

76,  PORTLAND  COMMITTEE  ON  POSTWAR  PLANNING.   Report.   6  p.,  and  8  p.  of 

tables,  dittoed.  Portland,  n.  d. 

Results  from  scheduled  study  of  workers  of  the  various  plants 
in  the  Portland,  Oregon  area.. 

Gives  tables  and  text  concerning  the  migrants  (residents  under 
3  years),  their,  composition,  their  intentions,  property  ownership, 
etc. 

77,  REYNOLDS,  C.  N.   Basic  information  on  race  and  nativity,"   Cent. 

Valley  Pro j.  Studies*.  Population  Com.  Statis.  Memo  3.  (Sen:  Race  and 
Nativity  No.  1),  69  p.  Berkeley,  1943c   280.9  C33 

See  also  Item  78. 

Pour  pages  of  descriptive  text;   charts  and  tables  based  chiefly 
on  Census  material. 

78,  REYNOLDS,   C.   N.        Sex  ratio  and  age  groups.       Cent.  Valley  Proj. 

Studies.   Population  Co m0    Statis.   Memo.    4   (ser.;   Age  and   Sex  Distrib, 
No.   1),      57  p. ,  processed,      Berkeley,   1944.        280*9  C33 

See  also   Item  77. 

Textual  emphasis  on  the  earlier .frontier  character  of  the  sex 
ratio  and  the  gradual  decline  in  pro-portion  of  males  to  females. 

Tables  and  charts  on  sex  ratios  and  age  groups,  for  the  various 
areas,  the  United  States,  and  California,  for  several  of  the  color 
and  race  groups, 

79,  ROSKELLEY,  R.  Wr   Colorado  farm  population. changes.   Colo.  Farm 

Bui.  (Colo.  Sta.)  5(5) ;  7.   Nov.lDec.  1943.   100  C71S 

A  one-page  chart  giving  data  on  migration  from  farm  population 
by  age  groups. 

80,  SAN  DIEGO  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE..   Postwar  Planning  Bureau.    "After  the 

war — ,*hat?*   12  p.   San  Diego,  1944. 

Gives  tables  on  States  of  origin  and  destination,  along  with 
housing,  postwar  intentions,  expected  postwar  labor  force,  etc. 
Nothing  available  by  residence  classification. 

81,  SHANNON,  I.  V.   Southeastern  Ohio  in  depression  and  war.   Ohio  State' 

Univ»  Bur.  Ed.  Res.  Monog.  28,  54  p.   Columbus,  1943.   280.067  Shi 

Discusses  the  socio— economic  characteristics  of  the  region, 
social  effects  of  mechanization  in  the  coal  mining  industry  in  the 
region,  and  inadequacies  of  ©ocial  security  and  relief  programs  in 
southeastern  Ohio. 

ttIn  response  to  the  need  for  labor  in  war  industries,  however,  a 
pronounced  and  continuing  migration  from  the  areas  started  about 
the  middle  of  1940  and  once  more  produced  a  population  loss  more 
than  wiping  out  the  increases  which  resulted  from  the  return  of 
former  residents  to  the  area  during  the  depression  years*" 
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Apparently  at-  sone  incleterninp.te  tine  after  November  1941,  the 
migration  of  unemployed  miners  from  Athens  County  to  jobs  in  war 
industries  stopped.   Whether  this  outward  migration  is  resumed  will 
be  contingent  upon  conditions  within  the  coal  industry  of  Athens 
County  or  upon  factors  that  may  develop  in  connection  with  increased 
need  of  manpower  in  the  areas  where  war  industries  are  concentrated. 

82.  SHRYOCK,  Ho,  and  EL3RIDGE;  He  T.   -Internal  migration  in  peace  and  war. 

Amer.  Soc.  Rev a  12 (l):  27-39 .   Feb,  1947.   280.8  Am37 

A  comprehensive  article  on  migration  with  emphasis  on  regional 
shifts,  specific  migratory  streams,  migration  l>y   sex,  color,  age, 
migration  and  education,  employment  status,  and  occupation. 

83.  SHRYOCK,  H.   International  migration  and  the  war.   Amer.  Statis. 

AssoCo  Jour.  38(221):  16-30.  Mar;".  19431- ..  .251  Am3 

Observes  that  recent  movements  have  been  exaggerated,  that  there 
have  been  many  attempts  to  attribute  to  population  growth  or  in- 
migration  changes  that  may  be  due  to  fuller  employment  and  greater 
purchasing  power.   Crowding,  increased  demands,  fewer  housing 
vacancies,  etc. ,  have  all  been  loosely  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
migration  into  an  area, 

Analysis  of  internal  migration  is  limited  by  available  data 
mainly  to  net  migration  for  States  and  an  approximation  of  net 
migration  for  counties.   The  estimates  do  not  include  immigration 
and  emigration  to  and  from  the  United  States.        -  - 

Estimates  of  net  migration  between  April  1940  and  May  1,  1942, 
represent  the  difference  between  estimated  actual  population  on  May  1, 
1942,  and  the  population  estimated  for  that  date  on  assumption  of 
no  net  movement.  Estimates  of  actual  copulation  based  mainly  on 
registrations  for  War  Ration  Book  No.  I,  which  omits  persons  in  •  •■ 
armed  forces.  Migration  estimates  are  restricted  to  interstate 
movements  of  civilians. 

Eor  the  United  States,  inductions  and  enlistments  exceeded  the 
natural  increase  combined  with  the  small  net  civilian  immigration 
from  abroad,  so  there  was  a  slight  loss  in  civilian  population 
during  these  2  years. 

Wherever  the  estimated  net  migration  is  algebraically  greater 
than  the  estimated  population  change,  the  loss  of  men  to  armed 
forces  exceeded  natural  increase,  and  vice  versa.   Thus  high  fertil- 
ity States  in  the  South  show  more  increase  in  civilian  population 
than  in-migration,  or  less  decrease  in  population  than  out- migration. 

Pound  high  correlation  between  net  migration  and  civilian  popula- 
tion change. 

Refers  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  of  net 
migration  from  farms  during  1941  at  1,357,000  as  the  largest  on 
record.  Work  projects  Administration  surveys  during  that  year  showed 
that  fewer  workers  migrating  to  defense  centers  came  from  agriculture. 
Possibly  the  migrants  from  farms  filled  the  "vacuum"  left  by  migrants 
from  the  towns  and  villages  to  defense  centers. 
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It  is  clear  that   internal  migration  "brought  about  by,  war  and 
defense  programs  is  of  a  different  character  fron  that   of  movements 
in  preceding  years  of  peace. 

Presents  estimates  of  net  civilian  nitration  for  each  State, 
1940-1942. 
84.    SOCIAL   SCIENCE  INSTUTITE.        Internal  migration  of  Negroes,   1940-1943. 

Social   Sci.    Inst,    risk  Univ.       A  Monthly  Summary  of  Events  and  Trends 
in  Race  Relat.   l(4):    12.      Nov.    1943.        Howard  Univ.   Libr. 

A  correction  and  an  addition  of  the  article  cited  in  item  85. 
«/  85.    SOCIAL   SCIENCE  INSTUTITE.        Negro   internal  migration,    1940-1943;    an 
estimate.        Social   Sci.    Inst.   Eisk  Univ.       A  Monthly  Summary  of 
Events  and  Trends  in  Race  Relat*  l(2):    10-12.      Sept.    1943.        Howard 
Univ.  Libr. 

Since  1940  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  Negroes   into  urban 
war  centers.     The  movement  at  first  was  slight,  with  less  than  5 
,  .  percent  of  the  total   in-migration  up  to   the   fall  of  1942  being 
Negro.      Since   September  1942,   there  has  been  a. sharp  rise  in  Negro 
migration. 

Figures  presented  represent  an  estimate  based  on  employment  records, 
ration  book  registrations,  U^   S«  Employment   Service  data,   enumera- 
tion of  migrants  at   railroad  centers,   applications  for  housing, 
and  local  observers.     Estimates  worked  out   for  41  cities   show  a 
net  immigration  to  cities  of  457,800  since  1940,   with  75  percent 
moving  in   since   September  1942.      There  has  been  less  long-distance 
migration  than  in  ¥orld  War  I*     Migrants  from  Southern  rural  areas 
have  gone  to   southern  cities,    inclxiding  shipyard  areas  of  Tidewater, 
,    ■    Va» ,   Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,   Birmingham,   and  Houston,  where 
much  employment  was  not  available  for  Negroes  in  first  war.      Outside 
the   South,    there  have  been  heavy  increase s  on  West  Coast  as  well  as 
in  Detroit,   Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Chester.     Atlanta  and  New 
York  City  had  losses. 

Includes  a  table   showing  population  increases  for  11  cities. 
States  which   show  some  loss  of  population  are  North  Carolina,   Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,   Mississippi,   Georgia,   and  Alabama.     A  report  of 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  March  1943  shows'  that  during  1942 
approximately  1209000  Negroes  migrated  from  southern  States,      This 
author  estimates  that    since  1942,    the. number  would  now  be  between 
250,000  and  300 j 000 « 

According  to  the   study  from  which  this  is  reported,   Negro  migration 
has  not  reached  its  peako      It  is  expected  there  will  be.  a  recession 
of  migration  following  the  relaxation  of  labor  demands. 
86.    SPAULDING,    I.  A..8  and  BEERS,    H.  V.       Mobility  and  fertility  rates  of 
rural   families  in  Robertson  and  Johnson  Counties,   Kentucky,   191 8-. 
1941.     Ky.  Agr.  Expt.    Sta.'.  Bui,    451,   20  r>.      Lexington,   1943. 
100  K41 

This  study  "undertaken  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
fertility  rate  and  the  residential  mobility  rate  in  two  widely 
different  areas  of  Kentucky c .  <*171  completely  rural  families  with 
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similar  characteristics  regarding' marital  status,  fertility,  and 
nobility  were  studied. 

Data  are  presented  on  tenure,  incone ,  age  at  marriage,  occupation 
and  education.  Main  focus  of  study  is  relationship  of  these  factors 
with  actual  number  of  births  or  changes  of  residence  and  number  of 
births  and  residence  changes  assumed  possible, 

"As  measured  by  a  simple  ratio  of  actual  to  'possible  moves  or 
births,  rural  family  mobility  and  rural  family  fertility  in  Robertson 
and  Johnson  counties  were  similarly  influenced  by  selected. factors 
of  age,  occupation,  income  and  education.... 

"Mobility  was  generally  higher  in  Robertson  than  in  Johnson  county* 
and  fertility  was  generally  lower.... 

"Mobility  was  higher  and  fertility  was  lower  among  the  families  of 
farm  owners  and  renters  than  among  others..  Mobility  rates  were 
lower  among  those  families  that  had  larger  incomes,.. *  similarly, 
fertility  rates  were  lowest  in  the  higher  income  groups....  Mobility 
rates  were  lower  among  families  in  which  the  wives  had  completed 
more  than  eight  grades.....  Fertility  rates  were  related  to  this 
educational  factor  in  the  same  way." 

87.  SSSAEBEHY,  V.  V.,  and  SABaGH,  G.  Estimates  of  population  growth  in 

California,  1940-1950.   76. p* ,  processed.   Sacramento,  Calif.  State 
Reconstr,  and  Reemployment  Conn,,  1944-   280-010  C123 

Part  I.  -Population  changes  in  California  April  1940  to  January 
1944.   Shows  a  great  increase  in  population  during  the  two  dates 
(more  than  1.5  million)  which  was  due  chiefly  to  an  influx  of  1.3 
million  new  residents. 

Part  II.  -Forecasts  of  California' s  population,  1944-1950.   On  the 
basis  of  three  independently  derived  estimates,  the. report  recommends 
.  the  forecast  of  between  8*5  and  9.0  million  population  to  be  attained 
by  1950. 

88.  STOCKING,  C,   Reallocation  of  population  and  the  defense  program. 

Social  Forces  20(l):  8-15. r  Oct.  1941.   280o8  J823 

After  a  brief  introductory  comment  on  the  role  of  migration  in  this 
country,  the  author  gees  into  the  migration. occasioned  by  the  defense 
program.  "A  new  wave  of  migration  resulting  from  the  National 
Defense  program  has  been  stimulated  by  employment  opportunities 
especially  in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding,  in  heavy  goods  industry, 
..  and  in.  large  scale  construction  projects'*   Some  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  expansion  is  given  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indices  of  factory  employment  which  show  that  from  March  1940  through 
,  .   March.  .1941  employment  increased  by  81  percent  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  by  133  percent  in  the  aircraft  industry,  by  30  percent  in 
'.  machine  production  industries  (excluding  transportation  equipment) 
and'  by  23  percent  in  iron  and  steel  production. 

"In  general,  migrant  workers  at  the  present  time  fall  into  two 
major  categories.   In  the  first  Place,  there  are  those  who  migrate 
in  response  to  definitely  assured  job  opportunities.   The  second  and 
probably  the  larger  group  of  migrants  consists  of  those  workers 
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attracted  by  the  hope  "but  no  definite  -prospect   of   employment,   who 
move  in  a  haphazard  and  unorganized  sort   of  way.... 

"Large   influxes  of  unskilled  rural  workers  in  excess  of  those  needed 
for  construction  work  have  been  observed  in  such  areas  as  Canp 
31anding,  Florida;    Port  Bragg,   North  Carolina;   Fort  Meade,   Maryland; 
Canp  Beauregard,  Louisiana;    Fort  Jackson,    South  Carolina;  and  Fort 
Ethan  Allen,  Vernontc..." 

"....there  has  been  a  nass  of  migration  of  urban  construction 
irorkers  to  projects  in  the   South  Atlantic    States  and  the  less  pro- 
nounced flow  of  unskilled  workers  fron  the   South  to   industrial  areas 
in  the  border   States.     Fron  the  nountain   States  and  the  drought  areas, 
which  in  general  have  been  little  affected  by  defense  reemployment, 
there  has  been  a  steady  out-flow  of  skilled  and  newly  trained  workers 
to   the  Pacific  Coast  and  to   special  defense  projects  throughout  the 
West,     Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have   drawn  nany  migrants  fron 
the  New  England  and  North  Atlantic   States.      Sone  of  the  Eastern 
industrial  areas,   notably  Pennsylvania,   New  York,   and  New  Jersey, 
through  reporting  sone  interchange  of  workers  with  other  areas, 
appear  to  have  been  relatively  little  affected  by  mass  migration 
movements* •  »• " 

89.  STOKES,   K,    C*  "  *  Regional  'shifts  in  population,  production  and  narkets, 

1939-1943,       U.    S*  Bur.    Foreign  and  Don.    Com.       Econ.    Ser,  30,   66  p» 
Washington,   D.   C.  ,  1943,        157.4  Ec7 

Population  analysis  based  on  War  Ration  Books  Uos.   1  and  2. 

90.  STOWE.,  A.  M-o       Residential   distribution  of   students  of  selected  women's 

colleges  in  1931-32  and  1941-42,        Social   Forces  22(l);    64-66« 
Oct*   1943,        280.8  J823 

Study  of  the  residential  distribution  of  undergraduate   students 
in  27  non-tax  supported  women  colleges.     Does  not  contain  informa- 
tion -by  farm  residence. 

91.  SUTHERLAND,    S.    S* ,  and  GREGORY,  R.  W.        Guided  rural  youth  migration. 

Steps  irt  action.     Brief  of  the  findings  of  the  Institute  on  War  and 
Postwar  Problems  of  Rural  Youth  Migration,  held  at   ...Washington, 
D.   Co,  May  17,   26-28,   1943.       Agr.  Ed.   Mag,  16(6):    104-105.      Dec. 
1943.        275.8  Ag8 
See  item  36. 

92.  TAYLOR,   C.    C.       Testimony  before  the   Senate   Special  Committee  on  Post- 

war Economic  Policy  and  Planning,.      (The  George  Committee).    Washington, 
D.    C,      U.    So   Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,   May  1944.        1.941  P1T28 

Includes  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  war  to  the  present 
time  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  farm  population  and  agricultural  workers* 

93.  THOMPSON,  L.  A.        Impact  of  war  on  population  trends  in  Virginia. 

Social  Forces  23(1);    46-48o      Oct.   1944,        280.8  J 823 

Analysis  based  chiefly  on  civilian-population  data  in  November  1943* 
Includes  July  1943  estimates  of  civilian  population  for  Virginia 
which  reflects  a  241,216  increase   since, 1940.     between  1940  and  1943 
the   State  population  increased  210,604  of  which  122,000  was  due  to 
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na.tural   increase  and  88,600  represents  net  civilian  migration. 

Major  increases  were   found  in  Arlingt^n-Alena-ndria-Fairfax,   Harp  ton 
Roads,   and  Richmond-Petersburg- Hopewell  areas. 

Accompanying  nap   shows  clearly  that    the   rural  counties  of  the   State 
have  experienced  a  considerable   decline  in  population   since  19'xO, 

Increase  in  urban  population  of  Virginia  has  been  at   the  expense 
of  the  rural- far n  and  rural-nonfam  areas.      The  war  has  apparently 
made  no  great  change  in  general  pattern  of  population  development 
in  Virginia  since  1920. 

The  absolute  decrease   in  the  rural  population  between  1940  and  the 
beginning  of  1944  was  about   88,000>     Natural   increase  accounted  for 
a  gain  of  95,000  and  armed-forces  induction  accounted  for  a  loss  of 
102,000.     Estimated  net  loss  in  the  rural  population  4  years  of  age 
and  over  was  thus  183,000.     After  allowing  for  armed  forces,    the 
balance   of  81,000  was  largely  women  under  35  years  of  age  who  have 
migrated  from  rural  Virginia.      Significant   in  these  population 
changes  is  the  fact  that   so  large  a  number  of  adults  have  left  the 
rural  areas-. 

94.  THOMPSON,   W.    S»       War  and  postwar  population,  shifts  in'  the  United  States. 

IT.   Y»  Un.iv*'  Inst,   on  Postwar  Reconstn,    Ser.   Ill,   No.   12.,.  p.    289-304. 
New  York,   1944.        Libr.    Cong.  . 

Preliminary  to  the,  discussion  referred   to  in  the   title,    the  author 
outlines  the  historical  population   shifts  by  the  four  major  regions 
and  by  size  of  community,     discussion  of  wartime  changes  represents 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  available  data  for   the  period,    1940-43.      It 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  metropolitan  county  areas* 

His  discussions  of  postwar  population  shifts  is  "summarized  as 
follows;    (,..oa  considerable  part  of   the  facilities  for  increased  pro- 
duction after  the  war  are   so  located  that,  they  will   tend  to 
perpetuate  the  wartime  centralization  of  population.... 

'*I  do   not  expect  many  of  the  factories  established  in   small 
localities  to   survive  after  the  war..      They  are  not   integrated  into 
our  economy,      To    survive   they  will  not   only  have   to   turn  to  making 
products  with  which  their  management  is  unfamiliar,   but   they  will 
have   to  meet  very  severe  competition  from  larger  concerns  which 
have  had  long  experience   in  supplying   the  civilian  marketo.n. 
I  do  not  look  for  any  great  regional   change   in  industrial  activity 
despite   the  claims  of  some*..." 

95.  TK ORFINN SON,    S..   M.        Movement   of  farmers  within   Sargent   County,   North 

Dakota,,  during -the  two  year  period,   January  1943   to  January  1945. 
N.   Dak.   Agr.  Sxpt.    Sta..  Bimo.  Bui.   7(5);    12-16.     May/June  1945. 
100  N813B    ■  : 

Survey  of  movement   of    farmers  within   Sargent  County,    N.   Dak.   made 
by -means  of  direct  mail   communication  with  four-  farmers   in  each 
township.      Results  presented  in  tables,   3.  county  maps,   and   short 
textual   discussion.      Map  No.   1   shows  movement  of  farmers  into   town- 
ships of  the  county  and  township  of  origin  and  new  farmers.      Map 
No.   2  gives  number  of   farmers  of  eaeh   township  who  moved  out  of  the 
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township  or  quit  farming,   moved  from  one  township  to  another  within 
the  county,  and  the  number  who  died;     Map  No.   3  shows  number  of 
farmers  who  moved  from  one  farm  to  another  within  each  township. 

96.  TRIPP,   T.  A»      .Rural  Americans  oh  the  move jj       24  p.  New  York,   Friend- 

ship Press,   1945,       .281  o2  T73 

This  pamphlet  discusses  contributions  churches  can  make  in  meet- 
ing  some  of  the  needs  of  migrant  workers  in  rural  areas. 

97,  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.        Farm  population  estimates, 

1910-1942.       13  p.,  processed*   W&shingtoh,   D.  C,  Nov.   1942. 
1.9  Ec763Fap 

Presents  farm  population  estimates  for   the  United  States  annually, 
as  of  January  1,   1910-1942;   movement  to  and  from  farms,   1920-1942; 
and'  annual  estimates  of  the  farm  population,   birthss   and  deaths, 
occuring  in  the  farm  population  and  number  of  persons  moving  to  and 
from  farms  for  the  United  States  and  geographic  divisions,   1920- 
1942. 

98,  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.      Farm  population  estimates 

U.    S.   and  major  geographic  divisions,   1910-1946.     18  p«,   processed. 
Washington,   D.    Cc,   1946.        1.9Ec763Fap 

Estimates  for  years  1910-42  are  identical  with,  those,  released  in 
November  1942,    (see  Item  97).     Estimates  for  years  1943-45  are 
identical .with,  those  released  in  July  1945,    (see   Item  101) * 

During  1945,   the  farm  population'  of  the  United  States  showed  a 
net   increase  for  the  first  year  since  1932°      The  number  of  people 
living  on  farms  in  January  1946  was  estimated  at  25,990,000,   which 
was  .800 p 000  more   than  at.  the  beginning  of  1945.     Over  half  of  the 
net  increase  in  farm  population  during  1945  wasi  mad©  up  of  men 
returning  to   farms  from  the  armed  forces.     Returning  veterans 
exceeded  by  452,000   the  number  of  men  who  left  the  farm  population 
during  the  year-  to  enter   the  armed  forces..      The  remaining  348<0Q0 
of  the  year's  increase  was  due  to   the  customary  excels  of  births 
over  deaths  in  the  farm  population*     Migration  of  the  civilian 
population  away  from  farms  during '1945  was  just  equal  to  migration 
to   farms o 

99.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.        Farm  population  estimates,  , 

January  1,   1943.  •     4  pc ,   processed.     Washington,   LV  C« ,   194.3. 
1.9  Ec763Fap 

Presents  annual   estimates  of  the  farm  population,   births,   and 
deaths  occuring  in  the   farm  population,  and  number  of  persons 
moving  to  and  from  farms  for  the  United  States  and  geographic 
divisions,  1940-1943.  A  net  movement  of  1,627,000  persons  from  farms 
to   cities,    towns,   villages  and  the  armed  forces  occured  during  1942, 
the  largest   such  movement  on  record.      This  included  737,000   farm 
men  who  enlisted  or  were  inducted  into   the  armed  forces  and   890,000 
other  migrants  of  both   sexes  and  all  ages.      These  compare  with  a 
total  net  migration:. from  farms  in  1941   of  1,357,000  of  which  number 
211,000  are  estimated  , to  have  entered  the  armed  forces,   and  net 
migration  in  1940  of  681,000,    estimated  as  including  75,000  men  v/ho 
entered  the  armed  forces. 
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100.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF <  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  .  ..Farm  population  estimates, 

January  1,  1944.  ..  2  .p. ,  .processed.  ■    Washington,  D.  C. ,  1944. 
1.9  Bc763Fap    -  :- 

Presents  annual  estimates  of  the  farm  population,  births,,  and 
deaths,  occur ing  in  the  farm  population,  and  number  of  persons  moving 
to  and  from  farms, .United  States,  1940-1944*   (Changes  during  1942 
and  the  farm-population  level  of  1943  are  revised  thus  out dating  the 
corresponding  estimates  noted  in  Item  No.  99 )„ 

In  the  4  years  since  January  1940,  the  following  changes  are 
estimated  to  have  occurred  in  the  farm  population:  (l)  A  net  loss 
to  the  armed  forces  of  1,650,000  men  who  were  living  on  farms  at  the 
time  they  enlisted  or  were  inducted.  (2)  A  net'  loss  of  4,660,000 
persons  of  both  'sexes  and  all  ages  who  either  moved  away  from  farms 
or  who  are  living  on  places  which  are  no  longer  farms  because  all 
agricultural  operations  have  ceased.-  (3)  A  net  gain  of  1,562,000 
through  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  fa.rm  population. 

101.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,   Farm  population  estimates, 

January  1945*   7  p.,  processed.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1945.  • 
1.9Ec763Fap- 

Gives  estimates  of  the  farm  population,  births,  and  deaths,  occur- 
ing  in  the  farm  population,  and  movement  to  and  from  farms,  1940-45. 

The  following  changes  are  estimated  to  have  occurred  in  the  5  year 
period  January  1940  to  January  1945: 

(1)  A  net  loss  of  5,136,000  persons  of  all  ages  who  either 
moved  away  from  farms  to  cities,  towns,  or  villages 
(civilian  migration) ,  or  who  were  living  on  places 
which  are  no  longer  classified  as  farms  because  agri- 
cultural operations  have  ceased; 

(2)  A  net  loss  of  1, 850^000  persons  who  were  living  on  farms 
■  at  the  time  they  enlisted  or  were  inducted  into  the 

armed  forces-; 

(3)  A  net  addition  of  lt907, 000.  persons  through  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  in  the  farm  population; 

(4)  As  a  result  of   these  changes  from   specific   causes,   an 
overfall  net  decrease  of  5,079,000  persons. 

102.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.       Characteristics  of  the  population  labor 

force,   families,   and  housing  cin  10  congested  production  areas.} 
U.'S=>   Bur.    Census.   Population,  Ser.   CA-3,   Nos.   1-10. '    Washington,   D.C., 
July  ~  Oct,   1944. 

A   series  of  reports  presenting  the  results  of  censuses  of  10 
congested  production  areas  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  for  Congested  Production  Areas. 
(See  Items  Nos.    66  and  105).      The  censuses  were   taken  during  the 
'.  4-month  period,   of  March  to  June  1944.      Areas  covered  were:    the 

Charleston    (S.C.),   Detroit-Willow  Run,   Hampton  Roads,   Los  Angeles, 
Mobile  ,'•  Muskegon,   Portland-Vancouver,    Puget    Sound,    San  Diego,   and 
San  Francisco  congested  production  areas.      Data  are  given  for  each 
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of  these  areas  on  population  characteristics,   labor  force,   migration 
since  1940,    families,   and  housing  characteristics. 

In  the   several  tables  on  migration  status,    in-migrant s  are  classi- 
fied according  to  whether  or  not  they  lived  o.n  a  farm  in  1940.      Im- 
migrants who  were  living  on  farms  in  1940  comprised  from  12.6  percent 
(San  Diego)    to  27.1  percent   (Mobile)    of  the   total  number  of  in- 
migrant  s. 

Tables  on  migration  include  1940  residence   of  immigrants,   by  farm- 
nonfarm  classification  and  by  major  geographic  division;   age  and 
sex  and  color,   marital    status,   labor-force   status,   relation   to yhead 
of  household,  and  type  of  householde 

103.  IT.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.        Estimated  civilian  population,   by  age  and 

sex,   for   selected  areas:     November  1,   1943.       U.    S.   Bur.    Census. 
Ser.   P-44,   ITo.   15,    9  p.      Washington,    D.    C,   1944.        157.41  P81 

Presents  estimates  for  39  areas,   based  on  number  of  registrants 
for  War  Eat  ion  Book  No.   4.     The  areas  are  listed  in  the  index*. 

104.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.        Estimated  civilian  population  of  metro- 

politan counties,   by' single  counties:     March  1,   1943,  and  May  1, 
1942-       Uo    S«   Bur..  Census.   Population.    Ser.   P-3,   No.   40,   6  p.,   pro- 
cessed.     Washington,   D.   C,   1944.        157,4  C162P 

Estimates  presented  in  this  release   supplement   those   in  releases 
No.   33  and  No.   38   (items  No.    106  and  No.    107)   of  this   series.      Jn 
the   earlier  releases,   certain  metropolitan  counties  were  grouped  in 
order  to  approximate  the  metropolitan  districts  of  the  1940   Census. 
For  these  counties,  population  estimates  were  given  only  in  the  form 
of  group  totals.     This  release  gives  the   figures  for  each  county  as 
well  as  group  totals. 

105.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.      .Estimated  civilian  population  of  the 

United  States,- by  counties:    November  1,   1943.       U.    S»    Bur.    Census. 
Ser.   P-44,  No.  3,   27  p.,  processed.     Washington,    D.    C,   1944. 
157.41  P81 
,  .      The  estimates  presented  in  this  release  are  comparable  with  those 
for  May  1,   1942  and  March  1,   1943  cited  in   Items  106  and  107. 

November  estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  registrants  for  War 
Ration  Book  No.    4. 

106.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.        Estimates  of  the  civilian  population  ^oy 

counties:      May  1,   1942.     U.    S.    Bur.    Census.   Population.    Ser.  P-3, 
No.   33,    18  p.,  processed,     Washington,   D.   C,  1943.        157.4  C162P 

Estimates  in  this  release  supersede  the  preliminary  estimates 
for  States  and  metropolitan  counties  published  in  releases  No.  30 
and  No.   31  of  this   series.      (These  two  earlier  releases  are  not 
cited  in   this  bibliography.) 

Presents  revised  estimates  of   the  civilian. population  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,    by  divisions  and   States:      May  1,   1942,   with 
comparative  figures  for  April  1,   1940°,    revised  estimates  of  the 
civilian  population  of  metropolitan  counties:     May  1,   1942,   with 
comparative  figures  for  April  1,   1940;    estimates  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  continental  United   States,   by  counties;   May  1,   1942, 
vrith  comparative  figures  for  April   1,   1940. 
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Estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  registrants  for  War  Ration 
Book  Number  1. 

107.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.   Estimates  of  the  civilian  population  of 

the  United  States,  by  counties:   March  1,  1943.   U.  S.  Bur.  Census. 
Population.  Ser  P-3,  ITo.  38,  22  p.,  processed.  Washington,  D.  C», 
1943.   157.4  C162P 

The  estimates  given  In  this  release  superseded  the  preliminary- 
estimates  for  States  and  counties  published  in  releases  No«  36  and  37 
of  this  series.   (These  two  earlier  releases  are  not  cited  in  this 
bibliography..,) 

Presents  revised  estimates  of  civilian  population  of  continental 
United  States,  ~by   divisions  and  States:   *%rch  1,  1943,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  May  1,  1942  and  April  1,  1940;  revised  estimates  of 
the  civilian  population  of  metropolitan  counties:   iviarch  1,  1943,  with 
comparative  figures  for  April  1,  1940;  estimates  of  the  civilian 
population  of  continental  United  States,  oy   counties:   March  1,  1943, 
with  comparative  figures  for  April  1,  1940. 

Estimates  for  March  are  based  on  the  number  of  registrants  for  War 
Ration  Book  Ho.  2;.  estimates  for  May  are- based  on  the  number  of 
registrants  of  War  Ration  Book  No.  1;  and  Census  indications  for 
April,  1940. 

108.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OP  THE  CENSUS.    Interstate  -migration  and  other  population 

changes:  1940  to  1943.   U.  S.  Bur.  Census-  Ser.  Pr-44,  No.  17,  5  p. 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  1944C   157.41  P81 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Hope  Tisdale  Eldridge  and  the  presenta- 
tion is  basic  to  the  article  cited  in  item  20.  Presents  estimates  of 
civilian  net  migration.,  natural  increase,  and  net  losses  to  the  armed 
forces  by  regions*  divisions,  and  States,  1940  -  43,   Includes  map 
on  net  migration.   Does  not  include  estimates  by  residence  classifica- 
tion. 

109.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.-   Total  population  of  ten  congested  production 

areas:  1944.   U.  SV  Bur.  Census.  Population  Ser.  CA-1,  No#  11,  3  p. 
Washington,  'D.    C,  1944- 

Figures  given  in  this  release  supplement  those  given  in  the  releases 
noted  in  item  102.   Contains  no  additional  information  on  migration. 
Releases  Uoa.  1-10  in-  this  series  give  the  population  estimates  for 
each  of  the-  areas. .  Series  CA,  Nog-  1-10,  give  preliminary  population 
estimates  for  the  areas.   Series  CA~2,  No-s-.  1-10,  entitled  "Wartime 
Changes  in  Population  and  Family  Characteristics"  include  short 
summaries  of  the  migration  results,  all  of  which  are  more  fully 
presented  in  releases  noted  in  item  102. 

110.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  and  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Estimates  of  farm  population. and  farm  hous eholdsj  April,  1944  and 
April,  1940.   U-.  S.  Bur.  Census  and  U.  S.  BnJr*  Agr..  Econ.  Ser. 
Census  -  BAE  No*  1,  3  p.,  Washington,  B.  C,  1945*   157.41  Se62 

.Gives  estimates  of  farm  population  by  age  and  'sex  for  the  United 
States,  1944  and  1940;  estimates  of  number  of  private  households 
living  on  farms  by  occupation  of  head  of  household  for  the  United 
States,  1944  and  1940;  estimates  of  population  living  in  private 
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households  on  farms,   by 'occupation  of  head  of  household;    for  the 
United  States,   1944  and  1940. 

Includes  a  brief  textual  description  of  the  estimates. 

111.  U.    S,  -FJREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,   and  U.    S.    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EC0H01IICS. 

Farm. operators  in  the  United  States:   April  1944  and  April  1940.       U.    S. 
3ur.   Census  and  U.    S°   Bur. .Agr.   Econ.    Ser.   Census-BAE,   No.   3s,  4  p. 
Washington,   D.    C. ,   1945.        157.41   Se62 

Gives  estimates  of  farm  operators  by  age,   for  the  United  States, 
1944  and  1940;    farm  operators  by  sex,    for   the  United  States,   1944 
and  1940;   farm  operators  by  employment    status  and  principal  'occupa- 
tion; during  the  census  of  survey  week,   for  the  United  States,   1944 
and  1940;   farm  operators  by  number  of  days  worked  off  their  farms  in 
1943  and  1,939.   for  the  United  States,   1944  and  1940,   farm  operators 
"by  number  of  days  worked  off  their  farm  at  non-farm  work  during  1943 
and  1939  for   the  United   States,   1944  and  1940;    farm  operators  by  age, 
work  off  their  farms  during  1943,   and   type  of  off- farm  work,    for  the 
United  States,  1944. 

112.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  AND  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Farm  population  changes;   April,   1940   to  January,   1946.        U.    S.   Bur. 
Census  and  U>    S.   Bur.   Agr.   Econ.    Ser.    Census-BAE,   No.   7,   2  pa 
Washington,   D.   C. ,   1946,        157.41   Se62 

The  farm. population  of  the  United  States  increased  from  25,190,000 
in  January  1945,    to  25,990j000  in  January  1946.     The   increase  of 
8OO5OOO  more  than  offset  a  decrease  of  330,000  during  1944;   hence   the 
number  of  persons  .living  on  farms  in  January  1946,   was  about  a  half- 
milTion     higher  than  in  January  1944.      The  1945  increase,    ma.de  up 
largely  of  men  returning  from  military  service,   represents  an  arresting 
of  downward  trend  which  averaged  about  1  million  a  year  between  1940 
and  1945,  ,      '.  '  '  " 

The  year  1945  was' the  first   since  1933  in  which  the  farm  population 
showed  a  net  gain.      The  downward  trend  in  the  farm  population,  under 
way  since  1916,  has  had  only  two  major  interruptions.     The  first  was 
in- 1919  and  1920  during  demobilization  after  World  War  I„     The   second 
.  ;    was  m  1930-33  when  the  depression  slackened  migration  frdm  farms  and 
led. to   some  return  of  persons  who  had  previously  migrated  to  cities. 
The  present  period  of  increase  in  the  farm  population  will  probably 
continue  while  military  demobilization  is  taking  place.      Thereafter, 
the  downward  trend  in  farm  population  may  be  resumed,   depending  on 
such, factors  as  availability  of  nonfarm  job  opportunities,    further 
mechanization  and  introduction  of  labor-saving  practices  in  agricul- 
ture,  and  extent  to  which  an  increasing  number  of  persons  engage  in 
part-time  farming. 

113.  U.    S»   BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS r  AND  U.    S..'  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Farm- population  changes   in  1944.    .    J]..  S.   Bur.   Census  and  U.    S=   Bur. 
Agr.   Econ.    Ser.  Census-BAE,  No.'  2,   1!  p.      Washington,'  D.    C. ,   1945. 
•  157.41   Se62 

Gives  estimates  of  civilian  population  living  on  farms  for  October 
1944,  July  1944,   April  1944,   and'  April '1940  by  sex  and  for  the  popula- 
tion under  14  years  of  age  and  over  14  years  of  age. 
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114.  U.    S.   BUREAU  0?  THE  CENSUS,  AND  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Net  movement  away  from  farms  in  the  United  States  "by  age  and  sex: 
1940  to  1944.  U.  S.  Bur.  Census  and  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Scon.  Ser. 
Census-BAS,   No.   4,   1  p.      Washington,    D*   C,   1945.        157.41   Se62 

Gives  estimates  of  net  movement  from  the  non institutional   farm 
population,   1940—44  by  age  and  sex.      Between  the  two  dates,    migration 
and  inductioisand  enlistments  led   to  a  net  loss  of  5,160,000  farm 
persons  14  years  of  age  and  over.     Greatest  proportionate  losses 
were  among  the  males,    especially  those   of  military  age. 

115.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OS  THE  CENSUS,  AND  U,    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Off-farm  work  of  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  households. 
U.    S.    Bur.   Census  and  U.    S.   Bur.  Agr.    Econ.    Ser.    Census-3AE,    No.   6, 
4  p.     Washington,   D.   C»,   1945*       157.41   Se62 

During  1943,   more   than  S  million  farm  operators  or  members  of  their 
families  did  some  work  off  their  own  farms.      Strictly  comparable 
figures  are  not  available   but  this  was  unquestionably  a  great   increase 
over  prewar  participation1 -.in  work  on  other   farms  and  in  nonfarm  work 
by  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families. 

116.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  THE'  CENSUS,  AND  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Recent  changes  in. farm  population.  ,     U.  S.   Bur.   Census  and  U.    S.   Bur. 
Agr.   Econ..  Ser.    Census-BAS,   No.    5,'  1  p.      Washington,    D.    C. ,   1945. 
157.41   Se62 

Farm  population  estimates  April  1940,  April,  July,   and  October  1944 
and  January  1945  reflect    seasonal  movements  of  population  to  and 
from  farms  during  1944. 

117.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.   '     Interstate  migration  of  destitute 

citizens.        Monthly  Labor  Rev.   52(2):    338-342.      Feb.   1941. 
..:      158.6  B87M 

Summarizes  problems  of  migration,    scope'  of  the  problem,   causes  of 
migration,  and  recommendations  as  presented  in  United  States  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives  Select  Committee  to   Investigate  the   Inter- 
state Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens    (76  Cong.,   3d  Session)  Pre- 
liminary Report.      Washington,   1941. 

118.  U.    S.   BUREAU. OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.        Interstate  migration  of  workers. 

Monthly  Labor  Rev,   52(6):    1347-1350.     June  1941.       158.6  B87M 

Summarizes  the  final   report  of  the   Select  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  appointed  in  May  1940  to  investigate   the  problem 

of  workers'   migration. 

The  national  defense  program  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  migratory 

movements  of  workers.      Current   migration  is  out  of  proportion  to  needs 

of  defense   industries  and  is- creating   serious  problems. 

Recommends  a  check  of   "waste"  migration'  through  functioning  of 

U.    S.   Employment   Service. 

119.  U.    S.    BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS*  :.    National  defense' migration.        Monthly 

Labor  Rev,   54(1):    49-52.     Jan.   1942.        158.6  B87M 

Summarizes  the  recommendation  of  the   first   interim  report   of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House   of  Representatives  Investigating  National 
Defense  Migration.      The   report  contains  certain  recommendations 
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regarding  migration  as  it  affects  the  industrial -labor  and  the  farm- 
labor  markets,   community  facility  shortages  in  defense  areas,  contract 
distribution  and  extent  of  subcontracting,  and  post— defense  problems. 

Although  there  is  no   general  labor   shortage,    the   geographic  and 
industrial  distribution  of  contracts  has  made   the  distribution  of  job 
opportunities  uneven,   and  workers  have  migrated  to  those  industrial 
centers  having  the  greatest  volume  of  defense  contract s« 

Expansion  of  industry  under  national  defense  has  undoubtedly 
accelerated  the  migration  of  rural  workers  to   the  cities  but  there  are 
few  reliable   statistics  on  farm  labor   shortages. 

120.  U.    S.   BUREAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS.       WMC  program  to  reduce   migration  of 

labor.        Monthly  Labor  Rev.   59(6):    1167-1158.     Dec.   1944. 
158,6  B87M  •, 

The  War  Manpower  Commission,  has  developed  a  program  to  reduce  migra- 
tion from  labor- shortage  areas  and  to  encourage   the  movement   of 
workers  from  surplus-labor  regions  into   sections  having  a  shortage 
of  manpower.     Program  has  two  aspectss      (l)   Conducting  publicity  on 
a  normal  and  area  basis  and   (2)    tightening  procedures  for  referral   of 
in-migrant s  under  existing  regulations. 

121.  U.    S.   COMMITTEE  POR  CONGESTED  PRODUCTION  AREAS.        Pinal  Report.        37  p. 

Washington,   D.   C,  U..-S.    Govt.  Print.    Off.,   1944.        173*3  C762P 
General   report  of  coordinating  activities  and  accomplishments. 
Includes  flow-charts  of  in-migration  for   8  areas: 

Puget   Sound  San  Diego 

Portland  Mobile 

San  Prancisco  Hampton  Roads 

Los  Angeles  Detroit 

See  items  102,    109  and  124  for  more  detail 9 

122.  U.    S.  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  PLANNING  BOARD.   PUBLIC  WOEKS  PROJECT- REVIEW 

SECTION*      Rural  population  distribution  with  reference  to  public 
works  projects  and  programs.        90  p» ,   processed*     Washington,    D.    C« , 
1943.   '    173.2  N214  Ru 

Prepared  in  collaboration  with  Project  Review  Committee. 

Contains  a   section  on  population  redistribution  during  this  war. 
"Since  1940  the   defence  and  war  programs  have  effected  a  significant 
redistribution  of  the  population   in  this  country.      'Out-migration 
developed  from  the  border   States  of  the   South   into   the   industrial 
areas  of  the  Northeast,   and  from  the  depressed  coal-mining  communities 
of  Pennsylvania,   0hio3   and  West   Virginia  to  nearby  centers  of  heavy 
goods  production  and  from  the  agrarian  .range  and  grain  States  to 
West  Coast  and  Middle-Western  industries.  ]  The  majority  of  migrants  to 
areas  of  defense  activity  have  come  from  nearby  surrounding  territory'" 
(Prom  John  j.    Corson's  testimony  before  th<?  House  Committee  to 
-Investigate  Interstate  Migration). 

.     "Surveys  have   shown  that  between  the   time  of  the  1940  Census  and 
.the  late   fall  of  1941,   2,250,000  per sons, .moved  from  farms  to  cities 
of  25s000  or  more,,      How  many  in  addition  moved  to  cities  of  less   than 
25,000   is  not  known,   but   it  probably  was  a  substantial   number.      Since 
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then,    the  migration  has  continued  to   he  heavy.... 

"From  April  1940   to  July  1942,    the  net  migration  from  farms  was  ap- 
proximately 1-.6  persons,   more   than  three  times  the  rate  during  previous 
decade,   and  twice   the   rate  which  prevailed  he fore   that.      The  migrants 
include  nearly  half  a  million  young  men  who  joined  the  armed  forces, 
ahout   900,000  workers  or  potential  workers,  plus   some  children.... 

"Migration  was  highest   in   the  Northeastern  industrial   States  and 
the  West  North  Central    States.      The  migration  has  "been  least   in   the 
East   South  Central   States  including  a  large  part  of  the   Southern 
Appalachian  Mountain  area.... 

"Surveys  conducted 'late   in  the   fall   of  1941  by  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration showed  that   less  than  10  percent  of  the  migrant  defense 
workers  were  employed  in  agriculture  "before  migrating  to  defense  areas; 
the  rates,  however,   have   varied  tremendously,   even  in  nearby  areas; 
for  example,    the  percentage   of  farmer  migrants  were  from  6.5  percent 
in   Saginaw,   Michigan  to  21  percent   in  Detroit,,... 

"At  present   time  migration  from  rural  areas  may  he  described  as 
'spotty,.1      The  less  accessible  areas,,  for   the  most  part,    still  have 
large  numbers  of  under- employed  people  who  are  not  now  in  a  position 
to  contribute   their  labor  to  the   fullest   extent.      By  the   end  of  the 
war,   however,    it  is  altogether  likely  that  a   significant  number  will 
have  migrated  from  these  areas* 

"....Approximately  50,000  farm  families  have  been  displaced  through 
the  purchase  of  land  for  military  purposes— the  average  farm  re- 
presenting about  200  acres.     War  Relocation  Authority  has  trans- 
ferred 110,000  people  of  Japanese- ancestry  from  the  military  zone  in 
Washington,   Oregon,   California  and  southern  Arizona  to  localities 
further  inland. ...  .       • 

"Migration  out  of   rural  areas  and  more  particularly,    out   of  rural 
problem  areas,   may  serve   to  improve  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
such  areas.      It   is  recognized,   however,    that   the  present   trend  of 
out-migration  may  be  reversed  after  the  war,   and  the  gains  to   those 
areas  will  be  lost  unless   satisfactory  and  attractive  opportunities 
elsewhere  for  these  populations,    are   open   to   them,    but  are   shown  to 
them  in  a  way  which  will  convince  them  that   the  opportunities  are 
within  their  reach/" 

123.  U.    S.    WAR  MAKP0W3R  COMMISSION.     ■  Estimates  of  net   civilian  intercounty 

migration,   April   1,   1940   to  November  1,   1943.        70  p.     Washington, 
D.    C,   1945.        173,4  Un32 

Includes  estimates  of  net  migration,   1940-43  for  each  county  of 
the  United -Stateso      Basic   data. used  in  arriving  at. the  estimates  are 
as   follows:       (l)    County  population  estimates,  April   194-0  and  November 
1943,   as  cited  in   item  105.      (2)   Natural   increase   in  population 
and  net   loss  to  armed  forces  by  States  as  cited  in  item  110. 

Includes  a  note  on  method  and  a  brief  description   of  results. 

124.  U.    S.    WORK  "PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION...     Recent   migration  into    ccities  in 

various   States;,,    Washington,   D.    C,    1941-1942.        173.2  W99Rm 
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Sample  surveys  were  made  in  several  cities  during  the  fall  of  1941 
of  civilians  who  moved  into '  the  specif iect,  city  after  October  1940 
.■  and  were  still  there  at  time  of  interviews   The  survey  was.  concerned 
only  with  those  civilians  who  moved  into  the  city  from  places  outside 
the  county  within  which  the  city  is  locatedi /: ; ,'       ...'. 

Each  city  is. covered  in  a  separate  report.  For  each  city  informa- 
.  -    .  . tion  is  published  oh  the  following  topics:  Indtistrial  activity, 

number  and  origins  of  migrants,  characteristics  of. migrants  (age, 
race,  size  of  family) ,  month  of  arrival,  in -county;  -industry  and 
occupation  at  last  industry-' and  occupations' at  time  of  interview, 
earnings t  unemployment  and- living  arrangements- 
Surveys  were  conducted  in  the  following  cities:   Atlanta, .  Ga. ; 
Bristol,  Conn.;  Brockton,  .Mass., ;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. ;  Hampton  Roads 
Area,  .Va.  ;  Kalamazoo,  -Mich-;'  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  and  nine  other 
cities  in  Los  Angeles  Countyy  Calif.';  Newburgh,  N.  .Y. ;  Oklahoma  City, 
* r    Okla. ;  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  and  environs;  Saginaw,  Mich*;  .San  Diego, 
,  ■■;-.  Calif,  and  environs;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Terre  Haute,  IncL;  -  Warren, 
Ravenna,  and  Newton  Palls,  Ohio.  ■;.'.'.•.' 

125.  VIRGINIA  'STATS  PLANNING  BOARD.  •  Population  influx',  "A  study  of  popula- 
tion- trends  in  the  Hampton  Roads  Area,  1890-1942.   Va.  State  Planning 
Bd.  Population  Study  Rpt.  2,.  70 -p.  Richmond,  1942..   .280.7  V81P 

Population  changes  and  World  War  II  are  discussed, in  Part  III  of 
the  pamphlet.  ■•       •  ■  . 

Between  1930-1940  both  north  and  south  sides  of  Hampton  .Roads.. gained 
population.   Increase  occured  toward  the  end  of"  the  decade,  when  im- 
proved economic  conditions  and  beginning  of  the„  defense  program  brought 
ne\i   migrafctai   In  late  1940  the  full-  impact  of  the  defense  program 
hit.  the  area.   In  its  broad  outlines,'  the  expansion  of.  Hampton  Roads 
area :  at --.this  time  was  similar  to  the  expansion  in' 1916  and  1917. 

"Sudden  population  increases  in  war  production  areas  seem  to  be  a 
function  of  the  increased  job  opportunities,  the  general  conditions 
of  the  labor  market  at  the  start  of  the  defense  program,  and  the 
availability  of  an  additional  labor  supply  not  top  remote  from  the 
area,  and  community  and  housing  facilities  commensurate  with  needs  of 
migrant  workers  and  their  families*.  • .  . 

"To  June  1942,  the  big  increases  in  employment  have  come  in  the 
•.  fields  of  shipbuilding  and  construction.   Somerslight  ga.ins  in  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  other  than  shipbuilding  occured  during  1940 
but  these  have  been  partially  offset  and  will  probably  b6  increasing- 
ly offset  by  lay-offs,  and  shut  downs  brought  about  through  shortages 
of  materials,  priorities* . . .  Nearby  counties  have  been  stripped  of 
their  more  capable  male  farm  laborers,  most  of  whom  can  earn  twice 
.  as  much  for  working  shorter  hours  at  construction  or  in  the  yards." 

Migration.,^  There  have  been  several.'widely  divergent  estimates  of 
the  increase  in  population  in  the  area  since  1940.'  This  report  tells 
of  several  surveys  to  get  at  the  increase  and  migration. 
;■   .    WPA  Survey.-  "Recent  migration  intd  Hamp'-ton  Roads  Area"  conducted  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  1941.   (See  Item  No.  124)   Gives  table  on 
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number  of- migrant  workers,    families  and  persons.      More  .than  one-half 
of .  migrants  came  from  North  Carolina  and   slightly- less  came   from 
Virginia.     Negroes  comprised  only  15  percent   of  the  migrants. 
Females  contributed  16  percent  of  the   total  migrants. 

Eighteen   (18)   percent   of  the   migrants  had  worked  on  farms  previous 
to  migration,   and  after  migration  less  than  1  percent  were  in  agri- 
culture. 

Virginia   State  Planning  Board  Estimates. -Based  on   sample  of  a 
highway   study,   employment   data  from  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission and  surveys  of   several  establishments.      Concludes  that  about 
100,000  persons  moved  into    the  area   in  2  years. 

126.  WEBB,  -J.   11.       Observations  on  the   sample  censuses  in  10  congested  pro- 

duction areas.        20  p.      Washington,  D.   C,     U.    S*  Com.    for  Congested 
Prod,  .Areas,   1944.        173,3  C762 

'Discusses   some  of  the  results  obtained  from  the   sample  censuses 
of  10  congested  production  areas  taken  by  the  3ureau  of  the  Census. 
(See-  item  90)"     Includes   sections  on  population  characteristics — age, 
color,   and  sex,   1940-1944;   population  mobility;   distance  of  move; 
farm,   non-farm  origins;    conclusions  and  implications;    and  flow  charts 
of  8  of  the  areas. 

The  10  areas  are  as  follows:  Charleston,  (S.C.), . Detroit- Willow  Pain, 
Hampton  Roads,  Los  Angeles,  Mobile,  Muskegon  Co.,  Portland- Vancouver , 
Puget   Sound,    San  Diego,   and  San  Francisco. 

127.  WILLIAMS,   R. ■ M» ,   and  BEERS,   H.   W.        Attitudes  toward  rural  migration 

and  family  life   in  Johnson  and  Robertson  Counties,  Kentucky;    1941. 
Ky.-Agr.   Expt.-Stac   Bui.   452,  40  p.     Lexington,   1943.        100  K41 

On  basis  of  interviews  conducted  in   these  two  counties,    it  was 
found  that:    (l)   Rural -urban  migration   is  not   selective  and  is  with- 
out local   influence;    (2)    migrants  like  life   in  the  city;    (3)    the 
character  of  people  affects   the  excellence  of  the  community;    (4)    the 
most   desirable  characteri sties  of  immigrant   families  are  character, 
honesty,   and  friendliness;    and    (5)    the  moves  made  have  been  satis- 
factory.     Interviews  were  conducted  in  1941. 

128.  WOYTIITSKY,   W.    S-        Internal  migration  during  the  war.      11  p.,    5  p.    of 

tables  and  charts,,  processed.     Washington,   D.    C. ,   Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment   Security,  U.    S-    Social   Security  Board,   1944.      173.2   Sollm 

An  analysis  of  estimates  of  the  interstate  migration  cited  in  item 
108.      Concludes  that   the  analysis   "... .casts light  on  the  nature   of 
interstate  migration  during  the  war  but  provides  no   definite  answer 
to : the  question  whether  and  to  what  extent   this  migration  should  be 
regarded  as  a  temporary  dislocation  which  will  be   followed  by  shifts 
in   the  opposite  direction  after  the   end  of  the  war.     Only  economic 
development   in.  post-war  America  will  answer  this  question.      If  a 
major  depression  with  long-duration  mass  unemployment   develops 
after  the  war,   wartime  migrations  will  appear  as  dislocations  and 
will  make  more  difficult   the  task  of  adjustment  of   the  economic    system 
toa.]pw  level   of  activities-,    to   stagnation,   and  to    scarcity.      If,    on 
the  contrary,   we  enter  an  era  of  prosperity   (which  does  not   exclude, 
of  course,    the  possibility  of  cyclical  ups  and  downs)    expansion  of 
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our  economic  system  will  be  facilitated  by  the  shifts  of  the  popula- 
tion toward  those  areas  which  are  leading  in  production  of  arns 
during  the  war,  were  leading  in  production  of  machinery  and  other 
capital  goods  in  the  1920' s  and  are  ready  to  resume  this  role  as  soon 
as  the  war  ends. ,f 

Includes  tables  and  maps. 
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